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The “Rhino” goes anywhere—moves equally well on water or pavement, through mud, sand, 
swamps, or snow. With airtight hemispheroid wheels for floating, and tractor-like treads for sure 
footing, it opens the vast, roadless expanses of the world to easy exploration. Invented by E. P. 
Aghnides; built by Marmon-Herrington Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. Uses Bundyweld for 
oil, gas, gauge, and brake lines. 
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Fantastic, goes-anywhere vehicle relies 
on lifelines of Bundy Tubing 


|” meee OF RUGGED, special-purpose below), Bundyweld has become the that make tomorrow’s products better. 


vehicles, such as this weird ‘Rhino, accepted standard for the automotive New uses for Bundyweld are being found 
naturally call for the strongest, most and refrigeration industries. In fact, daily—in both fluid transmission and 
reliable parts available. For dependable it is used in 95% of today’s cars, in mechanical applications involving 
“‘lifelines’’—fuel, oil, gauge, brake, and an average of 20 applications each! strength, flexibility, and low cost. Wire 
hydraulic lines—most manufacturers 


Designers the world over look first or cable Bundy, today! 
specify Bundyweld Steel Tubing. 


to Bundy, for the finest in tubing, plus BUNDY TUBING COMPANY 
Made by an exclusive process (see the engineering and designing assistance Detroit 14, Michigan, U.S.A. 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF SMALL-DIAMETER TUBING. AFFILIATED PLANTS IN AUSTRALIA, BRAZIL, ENGLAND, FRAN MAN AND ITALY 





WHY BUNDYWELD IS BETTER TUBING 


Bundyweld starts i continuously rolled 7 {t* ond passed through 
as a single strip 4 a twice around later- / 7 a furnace. Copper 
of copper-coated a ally into a tube of 4 coating fuses with 
steel. Then it's... uniform thickness, — steel. Result 


Bundyweld, double- 
walled and brazed 
through 360° of wall 
contact 


Sizes up to 56” O.D Lightweight 
Leakproof Machines easily 
High thermal conductivity Takes plastic coating 
® High bursting point Takes plating 


DOUBLE-WALLED FROM A SINGLE STRIP siege 2° ad 


Ductile Uniform 1.D., O.D. 
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LOOKING AHEAD 
yal World Affairs 


The Outlook: Good—But .. . 


Business is good and will get better over the next few months. 

Steady gains over a broad spectrum of American industry are helping 
to power the rise. U. S. consumers are briskly buying both domestic and 
imported goods. European exports especially are benefiting. 


Meanwhile, business in Europe and Japan moves upward. That, in turn, 
should stimulate world trade as the year wears on. 








But if you need something to worry about (and most businessmen do), 
here are several problem areas. . 


... Many of the raw-material producing countries have hardly felt the 
upturn. They lost $2,000-million in purchasing power during the 1957-58 
recession, and are still struggling with mountainous deficits and lagging 
production. 


... The major stock markets have been booming. They may boom more. 
But many shrewd investors are becoming wary, afraid that prices have 
moved too high too fast (see “Finance” on another page of this issue). 

... Higher interest rates are coming. And inflationary pressures may 


appear in the industrial nations. Problem: Can inflation be curbed without 
discouraging economic growth? 


Problems for the U.S.A. 


The Americans are in the midst of a heated discussion of three critical 
problems. The world will hear the echoes for months to come. 


Inflation: President Eisenhower is sparing nothing in his effort to win 
public support for his “sound dollar” campaign. It includes: no wage 
increases without corresponding increases in productivity; credit-tighten- 
ing; higher interest rates; stricter rules on stockmarket credit. 


Trade: An important congressional committee has been looking at 
imports and the U.S. position in world markets (page 11). All shades of 
opinion, from rock-solid protectionism to free trade, are getting a hearing. 
While the government leans to trade liberalization, and probably can avoid 
major concessions to the protectionists, the issue is smoldering. Falling 
exports or another recession could cause an eruption. 


The U.S.S.R.: This month the same committee takes up the “Soviet 
challenge.” Already one group of experts have contributed an important 
study. It suggests that while Russia’s claims are exaggerated, its likely 
production growth rate of 6% to 7% yearly is twice that of the U.S.A. 


One conclusion: The U.S.A. (as well as some other Western nations) may 
be losing sight of the importance of sound incentives to economic growth. 
And the Russians may be putting greater emphasis on sound incentives, 
however much incentives may disagree with Marxist teaching (“... to each 
according to his needs’’). 


Karl Marx on the Shelf 


The Soviet Union is reconstructing its approach to economics along the 
lines of the most modern Western concepts. 


This startling news comes from Wassily Leontief, the distinguished 
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American economist who is back from a lecture tour in Russia. He found 
Communist planners moving fast into Operations Research, “input-output” 
analysis, and all the sophisticated (and un-Marxist) economic techniques 
that have grown up in the capitalist U.S. and Europe. In effect, the Com- 
munist economic religion is being rewritten, even suppressed, as planners 
try to escape the “dead hand” of Karl Marx. 


This is of more than academic significance. “In practical terms,” says 
Business Week, “this means the planning and efficiency of the Soviet 
economy may be vastly improved.” 

The Soviet bosses know that much must be done—fast—to allow more 
efficient use of their available resources. Capital is short, and man- 
power problems are threatening. 


Yankees in Europe 


The latest figures from Washington confirm what everyone has 
suspected for months: U. S. industrial investment in Western Europe 
is soaring. 


In the first quarter of 1959, “direct” investment (in plant and facilities) 
abroad was $240-million, up 60% over a year ago. And Europe accounted 
for 70%, its biggest share since the war. Today, U. S. direct investment 
there stands at over $4,500-million, three times the 1950 total. 


Britain has almost half of this total, compared to 39% for the European 
Economic Community. But the trend is toward “the Six”; they show a 
bigger growth rate than the U.K. Also Americans have been uncertain 
about Britain’s relationship to “the Six” (though most believe that sooner 


or later a deal will be struck between the EEC and the Swedish-British 
“little free trade area’’). 


Look for some more big U. S. investments in Europe over the next few 
months. If the trend continues, U.S. investment there could double by 1963. 


Raw Materials Notes 


Copper: The recent tapering-off in demand and the price cuts came as no 
surprise. U. S. consumers, hedging against a strike, piled up record stocks, 
and had 314 months supply on hand early in July. Stocks in other countries 
are high, too. 


Petroleum: The world glut keeps a downward pressure on prices. No 
early relief in sight. 


Aluminum: Lots of excitement after news of the joint venture linking 
Britain’s Imperial Chemical Industries and Aluminum Co. of America in a 
major move to build world markets for the light metal (page 9). In the 
U.S.A., aluminum production is setting one record after another, though 
some of the buying represents an effort to get in ahead of a price increase— 
perhaps a cent a pound—expected momentarily. 


Coffee: Coffee-drinking this year is on the way to a new record, but it 
will not be enough to make a dent in the steadily-rising surplus. Worse 
yet, a record world crop of 60-million bags is forecast for 1959-1960. 


Rice: Disastrous floods in south China will reduce any potential export 
volume that Peking may have counted on. 


Tin: This metal is doing well, and the Tin Council has raised the third- 
quarter export quota by 2,000 tons. Problems: Britain will liquidate its tin 
stockpile of 5,000 tons over the next 12 months and that metal must be 
absorbed. Also, the Russians, not very active now, have plenty of metal to 
sell if they want to. 
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SQUARE D MOTOR STARTERS 


give you these advantages- 


EASIER TO SELECT 

“Motor Control Selector,” “‘Ther- 
mal Element Selector,” “Motor 
Data Calculator” and illustrated 
instruction bulletins (all available 
upon request) simplify selection 
of equipment and parts for each 
requirement. ; 


EASIER TO INSTALL 

Generous wiring space and 
accessible solderless terminals 
make installation a simple job. 


DESIGN LEADERSHIP 

When you buy Square D starters 
you get all the latest design ad- 
vantages for which Square D 
has been famous for nearly 60 
years. Square D quality means 
proven trouble-free dependabili- 
ty and long life. It costs no more 
».. why settle for less? 


Consult the specialized engineers 
of your Square D distributor- 
representative 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT ¢ SECAUCUS, N. J. 


SQUARE 
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PACKAGED PARTS MAKE THE JOB EASIER! 


x= 
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coILs 
Moisture-resistant, 





INTERLOCKS 


Wide variety of front- 
mounted interlocks 
for special applica- 


fungus-proof magnet 
coils easily changed 
to accommodate dif- 
ferent voltages 


OVERLOAD RELAYS 
Both bi-metal and 
melting alloy thermal 


tions 





overload relays avail- 
able to meet every re- 
quirement 





CONTACTS 


Packaged replacement 
contacts are easily in- 
stalled without disturb- 
ing wiring 


PUSHBUTTON AND SELECTOR SWITCH 
These kits contain all parts necessary 
to add pushbuttons or selector switch- 
es to starter cover 


CABLE « SQUARED SECAUCUS 


[) COMPANY 


WHEREVER ELECTRICITY IS DISTRIBUTED & CONTROLLED 
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Electricity can always be your helper regardless of 
whether a supply system is available or not. 

AEG Self-Regulating Alternators without exciters, 
when powered by Diesel or other internal combustion 
engines, deliver electrical energy at practically 
constant voltage. These small power plants are of 
robust design, reliable in operation, and remarkable 
for their long life. They are being employed to an 
ever increasing extent for irrigation and water supply 


systems in developing countries. 
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Berlin (West) EXPORT DEPARTMENT Frankfurt (Main) 
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BETTER 
AIR 
includes 


HEATING 














»..and BETTER AIR 
IS OUR BUSINESS! 


If you have a problem involving heat- 
ing air, an AAF product will provide 
the answer! For example: 

@ Heating and ventilating units 
ranging from 400 to 55,000 cfm 
are adaptable to the varying 
warm air needs of offices, audi- 
toriums, schools, gymnasiums, 
stores, and factories. 

@ For special applications, heaters 
(unit, portable, horizontal, verti- 
cal), heating systems, controls, 
and heat exchangers are offered 
in wide selection. 

Only AAF makes all the products (air- 
heating, air-cleaning, air-cooling, air- 
moving) to provide business and 
industry with complete BETTER AIR 
systems. Write for the name of your 
nearest AAF representative anda copy 
of complete-line Bulletin No. 518. 
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| Ax Bitter 


COMPANY, INC. 
255 Central Avenue, Lovisville 8, Ky., U.S.A. 
Representatives in 36 countries 
CABLE ADDRESS; AMFIL 





@ THE READERS’ PAGE 





Welcome, Colleagues! 


Sir . . .This institute is planning to 
publish a monthly publication in Span- 
ish covering management, financial 
and accounting subjects. 

Many of our members are already 
subscribers of your fine magazine, and 
we feel that some of your articles 
would be of interest to Mexican busi- 
nessmen. For that reason, we ask your 
permission to reproduce two of the 
articles that appeared in a recent 
issue: “Lessons for the Small Busi- 
nessman” and “The Controversies of 
Accounting.” 

Joaquin Gomez Morfin 
President 
Instituto Mexicano De Contadores 

Publicos 

Mexico D. F. 


Sir ... We wish to inform you that 
the Management Science Association 
of Bangalore has been formed to prop- 
agate the principles and practices of 
Management as a science. 

As subscribers, we find your publi- 
cation highly stimulating and full of 
interesting articles, and request you 
to permit our Monthly News Letter to 
condense or quote from your pages. 

Kumar Mahadevan 
Secretary 
Bangalore, India 


@ Welcome to two new publications. 
We are delighted to grant permission 
to reprint and quote—provided the 
permission is requested prior to pub- 
lication. (Copyright laws, you know!) 
—EDITOR 


Apologies to Bregenz 

Sir ...In your April issue, page 64, 
we noted that the Bregenz Festival— 
one of the biggest festivals of Europe 
—was not mentioned. 

We ask you to kindly take into con- 
sideration our festivals on the next 
similar occasion. 

Ernst Bar 
Bregenz, Austria 


@ There’s still time to get to Bregenz 
before the festival closes August 19.— 
EDITOR 


Apologies to South Africa 

Sir ... In the May issue, page 15, 
under Union of South Africa, you 
state that there is no rule on patent 
working. 

The fact is, the regulation is the 
same as in Britain and elsewhere: 
Working must be effected within three 
years of grant, or else a compulsory 
license may be granted. Then under 
the heading “Novelty Examination” 
you say “yes.” Again this is wrong: 
there is no examination for novelty, 
except as regards plant patents. 

Leonard Fisher 
A. L. Spoor & Fisher 


Johannesburg 
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TO CORRECT 

| UNDER-VOLTAGE OR 
| — OVER-VOLTAGE 

! Specify Acme Electric 
! Transformers 
| 

| 


Rei equipment, electrical appliances 
and electric motor driven equipment are de- 
signed to operate at their maximum perform- 
ance when connected to the proper voltage. 
Any electrical equipment that is connected to 
an under voltage, over voltage or fluctuating 
voltage supply source will fail to provide 
satisfactory performance and often result in 
damage to the uipment. Acme Electric 
makes a complete line of voltage correction 
transformers to meet every application. 


STEPDOWN 
TRANSFORMERS 











To reduce a 220/250 volts supply service to 
110/120 volt. necessary for the operation of | 
standard refrigerators, radios, television, 
freezers, and other appliances and equipment. | 
Available in sizes from 85 watts to 2000 | 
watts. Write for Bulletin SD 311. 


VARIABLE VOLTAGE 
ADJUSTORS 


For the manual ad- 
justment of voltage 
under condi- 
tions where 
supply volt- 
age fluctuates 
widely. Under 
voltage can be 
increased to nor- 
mal. In either con- 
dition this Variable 
Voltage Adjustor per- 
mits maintaining normal 
specified voltage thus pre- 
venting trouble caused by 

too high or too low voltage condition. 
VA-312 gives complete details. 


Bulletin 
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BUCK & BOOST 
TRANSFORMERS 


Wherever voltage 
source remains 
continuously below 
normal level or 
continuously above 
normal, a_ buck 
and boost trans- 
former can perma- 
nently correct the 
off-standard —_volt- 
age condition. 
These transformers 
are available in single phase 50/60 cycle 
ratings for loads up to 105 KVA. Write for 
Bulletin 105AC. 





ACME ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
658 Water St. Cuba, N. Y., U.S. A 
Cable Address: ACMELETRIC 
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to meet your exact GLYCOL requirements 
specify UNION CARBIDE 





Examine the outstanding physical properties and solubility data of these typical 
UNION CARBIDE Glycols: 
Solubility 


S-Soluble PS-Partly Soluble 
Specific Solubility by weight |SS-Slightly Soluble !-Insoluble 








Molecular Gravity Boiling Point at 20 deg. C. Hydro- | Linseed | Nitro- 
Weight 20/20 deg. C. | deg.C. 760 mm.| In Water Water In carbon Oil Cellulose 





| Ethylene Glycol | 








| Diethylene Glycol | 








| Triethylene Glycol 








Propylene Glycol | 











| Hexylene Glycol | 








And these are only some of our many dependable glycols. 


Most glycols are excellent solvents for dyestuffs, essential 
oils, and many resins and gums. The hygroscopic, low 
molecular weight glycols are moistening and softening 
agents. Ethylene glycol is widely used as a base for 
all-winter type anti-freeze, an engine coolant, a heat- 
transfer medium and as a chemical intermediate. Glycols 
are also important in the manufacture of plasticizers, 
resins and synthetic lubricants. They are blending and 
coupling agents for cutting oils, dry-cleaning soaps, sol- 
uble oils and other emulsions. 


A detailed summary of UNION CARBIDE Glycols has been 
compiled into an attractive 62 page booklet which will 
serve you as an excellent reference guide. For your 
complimentary copy of Glycols CMD-8 write the 
Chemicals Department, Union Carbide International 
Company, Division of Union Carbide Corporation, 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York, U.S.A., 
Cable Address: UNICARBIDE, New York. 





chemicals 
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Whatever your business... 


Whatever its size... 






UPPER: Burroughs Receipting and Validating Machine is ideally adapted to all types of cash control systems 
Provides peak efficiency in handling cash and check receipts. Promotes better customer relations 


LOWER: Burroughs Sensimatic handles many different kinds of accounting work automatically. It's fast, efficient, and anyone can « 


There’s a Burroughs Business Machine 


designed especially for you 





In Burroughs complete line of business 
machines you are sure to find just the right 
equipment to help reduce your operating 
costs by increasing the accuracy, speed 
and efficiency of your accounting output. 
And because of the outstanding multi-job 
versatility of Burroughs data processing 
equipment, the machines you buy today will 
continue to pay off in the future as your 
business volume and paper work grow. 


Burroughs Sensimatic, illustrated above, 
is a typical example. Its wide range of uses 
offers the cost-cutting advantages of auto- 
matic accounting to business of all sizes. 
The Burroughs man in your locality is an 
expert in job-fitting the right Burroughs 
machine to your needs. Call him today for 
a free analysis. Or write to: Burroughs 
Corporation, International Division, Detroit 
32, Michigan, U.S.A. 


Burroughs data processing machines 


MECHANICAL / ELECTRO-MECHANICAL 


ELECTRONIC 
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@ CHARTS OF THE MONTH 
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Despite Past Problems, Aluminum Pushes Ahead... 


The aluminum industry has been sorely 
troubled — by overcapacity, climbing 
costs, keen world competition. Now a 
burst of fresh optimism has come from 
U.S. producers, and in Europe there 
are signs of rising sales (though Can- 
ada still seems to lag). The Americans 
have just pushed up to nearly 90% of 
capacity, and were even talking of a 
small price increase later this year. 


Aluminum is ambitious —and with 
good reason. World consumption has 
more than doubled since 1950, to around 
4-million tons last year, including an 
estimated 800,000 tons in the U.S.S.R. 
And while manufacturers in the non- 
Communist lands have carried capacity 
well beyond consumption several times 
in the past, they have large expansion 
plans ahead. 





10 kilograms 


U.S.A. Canada 





1958 ALUMINUM CONSUMPTION 





West Europe 


—Per Capita 





Japan Soviet Bloc Latin America 





... With Hopes for Raising Consumption in the 1960s. 


Next year, world capacity may rise to 
5-million tons, and the plans for five 
smelters in Africa could add another 
million tons or more in the 1960s. Mean- 
while, Comrade Khrushchev boasts 
that by 1965 he will show a huge in- 
crease to over 3-million tons. Problem: 
Who will buy it all? 

The chart above suggests an answer: 
Per capita consumption is still small. 
Merely increasing it a small amount 


could easily soak up all the new capac- 
ity planned for the 1960s. Opportuni- 
ties are tantalizing: North American 
producers look for over 90 kilos of 
metal in every auto by 1970 (it is an 
average 24 now). By 1965, they expect 
that every new home built in the U.S.A. 
will have 453 kilos of aluminum (and 
that would mean 500,000 tons yearly). 
Packaging, too: The chart below esti- 
mates U. S. packaging needs in 1965. 











NOW 1965 
$ Value. Aluminum's $ Value Aluminum's 
share share 
$1,000-million........ 15%  $1,300-million........17% 
$1,000-million........0.8% — $1,300-million:...».:. 3% 
$ 125-million........ 1.6%  $ 150-million 1% 
$1,500-million........0.3%  $2,000-million........10% 


data: Reynolds Metals Co. 
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YODER 
COLD ROLL-FORMING 
EQUIPMENT 


for profitable mass production 
High speed, YODER Cold Roll-Forming 


machines are the most economical method 
for mass producing structural or orna- 
mental shapes. One machine with one 
operator can form up to 40,000 feet of 
shapes per day. Even on a part-time basis, 
a YODER Cold Roll-Forming machine 
can prove to be a profitable investment. 


YODER flexibility works for you too, 
curving, coiling, ring forming, multiple 
roll-forming and embossing—on a wide 
variety of metals—can be incorporated 
into your production line. Practical, 
YODER-engineered design minimizes 
maintenance and downtime... assures 
uniformity, accuracy and reliability of 
your end product. 

In addition to Roll-Forming machinery, 
YODER also makes a full line of Rotary 
Slitting equipment, Pipe and Tube mills. 
Send for the fully descriptive Cold 
Roll-Forming Book. 


THE YODER COMPANY 
5517 Walworth Ave. « Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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FORMING 
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FORMING 
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TRADEMARK REGISTERED 


SCOTCHLITE ) protects all night 


REFLECTIVE SHEETING 





on borrowed light 


For signs that identify, direct, or protect by night as well as by 
day ... you need “SCOTCHLITE”’ Reflective Sheeting. Even on the 
darkest night, signs of ““SCOTCHLITE”’ Reflective Sheeting 

light up brilliantly, clearly from the light of approaching headlights 
or hand torches alone and are clearly visible as much as a quarter 
of a mile away. Signs of “SCOTCHLITE”’ Sheeting show the same 
shape, same colors, and same legend at night as they do by day. 


For free illustrated booklet ‘‘Reflectorized Safety Signs 
for Industry”’ write Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co., 


International Division, 900 Bush Avenue, St. Paul 6, Minn., U.S.A. 
Dept. 8. 


“SCOTCHLITE” Reflective Sheeting, like the thousands of other products made by 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company, is designed to meet the needs of 
modern traffic and industry. A program of continuing research insures the highest quality 
as well as a constant flow of new products. Good reasons to always look to 3M 


first. 
eROoUCT Op 
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International companies in: Argentina, Buenos Aires; Australia, St. Marys, 
N.S.W.; Brazil, Sio Paulo; Canada, London, Ontario; England, London; France, 


Paris; Germany, Dusseldorf; Mexico, Mexico City; South Africa, Johannesburg- 





Scotcn” is a registered trademark of Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co. NS 
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THE POSITION of the United States 
and of its currency in the interna- 
tional economy is changing. The 


challenge of change, and the 
U.S.A.’s_ response to that chal- 
lenge, will vitally affect every 


businessman in the world. 

Over the past few months, real 
or imagined weaknesses of the 
U.S. dollar have been rehearsed 
almost daily—in the press, by 
businessmen and politicians from 
public platforms, by learned econ- 
omists in their journals. Almost 
all agree there is a problem. Few 
agree on its exact nature, or on 
the cure. 

¢Symptoms—Look at _ recent 
symptoms of the dollar’s presumed 
malaise: 

—Last month,U.S. gold reserves 
stood below $20,000-million for 
the first time in 20 years. Since 
January, 1958, foreign nations and 
international institutions bought 
$2,800-million worth of gold from 
the U.S. stock, now down almost 
20% from the high point in 1949. 
So far this year, U.S. exports 
have run at an annual rate of 
about $15,600-million, compared to 
$16,300-million last year and al- 
most $20,000-million in 1957. 

—U.S. imports, especially of 
manufactures, are rising. An all- 
time record of $14,000-million is 
predicted for this year. In some 
lines, foreign suppliers are deliv- 
ering goods priced 20% to 30% 
or more below comparable U.S. 
products. 

—A projection of the trade trend 
with other elements in the nation’s 
international payments suggests 
that the U.S.A. will end 1959 with 
another heavy payments deficit, 





@ Falling gold stocks, lower exports, stir a great 
debate about the U.S. Dollar. 


@ Pessimists say it is “sick,” and urge drastic 
cures. Optimists say, “Not so fast.” 


@ The months ahead are critical—for U.S. eco- 
nomic policy, and for world business. 


The Challenge to the Dollar 


comparable to last year’s $3,300- 
million gap or perhaps larger. 

These facts and projections of 
facts do not, in the opinion of 
thoughtful observers, add up to 
imminent crisis. Far from it: The 
U.S. still holds a huge hoard of 
gold, its currency is more than 
comfortably backed; U.S. produc- 
tive, trading, and financial power 
is second to none in the world. 

Yet recent events have caused 
uneasiness. There is rising dis- 
cussion of the dollar’s problems in 
international financial centers. 
You hear rumors—that European 
central bankers have agreed to 
help slow the gold drain, that de- 
valuation of the dollar in terms of 
gold is inevitable. 


1. The Pessimists 


When they hear such talk, the 
pessimists say, “I told you so!” 
The pessimists—still a small 
minority in the U.S.—believe that 
the gold loss and export decline 
are basic trends, not merely tem- 
porary phenomena. Weakened by 
inflation, the dollar is losing its 
luster as an international store of 
value. 

Already, say the pessimists, the 
U.S.A. may have compromised its 
ability to compete. They insist 
that high wages, high profits, 
“high living’”—compounded of 
farm subsidies, industry’s “admin- 
istered prices,” and labor-union 
“monopoly”—have rendered the 
American economy “inflexible.” 

These observers point to the 
sweeping modernization and great 
productivity gains of West Europe 
and Japan. With much lower 
wages, but with often equally 
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modern plant and technology, these 
nations can underprice the U.S.A. 
on the most complex equipment. 
Furthermore, the foreigners’ de- 
sign, quality, and delivery terms 
have improved markedly. 
¢Proof?—The pessimists note 
that U.S. auto exports fell 19% 
last year; tractor sales were down 
$50-million and construction 
equipment $200-million. Iron and 
steel and machinery are weak in 
the export market, as are U.S. 
farm products and industrial ma- 
terials. Meanwhile American im- 
ports of products are soaring. Lit- 
tle wonder, say these observers, 
that American managers are rush- 
ing to substitute products made 
overseas for what were once ex- 
ports (IMD, March, p 12). 
Pessimists prophesy that ex- 
ports will stay around present 
levels, perhaps decline further— 
contributing to a continuing gold 
loss. The cure? The U.S.A. must do 
what it has so often preached to 
others: “tighten the belt,” curb 
price rises, push exports. A very 
few even suggest reducing im- 
ports, and there are others who 
say that the U.S.A. must substan- 
tially reduce foreign assistance. 


ll. The Optimists 


Some of these remedies would do 
more harm than good, say the op- 
timists. Their view, and it is prob- 
ably shared by the majority of econ- 
omists and trade specialists, is that 
the gold loss and export decline 
are cyclical, merely part of normal 
business. 

“Thank heaven,” they say, “that 
the world is back to a normal ebb 
and flow.” The fact that there is 
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no more “dollar gap” is proof of 
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cline is easily explained. The 
U.S.A.’s 1956-57 exports were ab- 
normally inflated by the Suez 
crisis coming on top of Europe’s 
boom. As the boom moderated, 
Europe’s demand for capital goods 
and materials waned. Both Europe 
and Japan reduced inventories 
and went after export business as 
hard as they could. Meanwhile, 
the 1958 recession—in the U.S. 
and abroad—cut deeply into the 
earnings of raw material produc- 
ing nations, and they had to cur- 
tail their buying. 

Much of the 1957 rise in U.S. 
sales, and the 1958 fall, was con- 
centrated in just a few commodi- 
ties such as petroleum, coal, cot- 
ton, wheat, iron and steel. Some 
manufactured exports even rose in 
1958—office and railroad equip- 
ment are examples. Looking 
ahead, the optimists declare that 
better business in the U.S. and 
abroad will stimulate exports late 
in 1959 and in 1960. 

Besides, they add, how can you 
say U.S. products are broadly 
non-competitive as long as many 
nations still maintain artificial 


barriers against dollar goods? 
eNo Flood—As for rising im- 


U.S. holds its own in total world 
exports... 


.-. while U.S. imports have not risen 
relative to gross output. 


And U.S. runs 
a healthy surplus 
on current account. 


One explanation: 


The problem may lie 

in rising private 
investment and govern- 
ment spending abroad. 


U.S. Trade Current Account 


Surplus Surplus* 
(million dollars) 

1,856 

3,534 

3,757 

2,355 

3,849 

4,304 

5,981 

8,354 

5,232 

*Excluding U.S. military expenditures 


abroad and military aid supplies and 
services. 


$10 thousand-million dollars 


government spending 


net private capital 








ports, the optimists admit some 
foreign suppliers are having spec- 
tacular successes. But they hasten 
to point out that, far from flooding 
the U.S.A., imports in recent years 
have amounted to a dwindling 
proportion of a rising gross na- 
tional product. Americans may 
buy more abroad, but their pur- 
chases of goods made in the 
U.S.A. have been even larger. 

Nor is inflation the obvious vil- 
lain. There is no evidence of sud- 
den price inflation in the U.S.A. 
Indeed, the rise in U.S. wholesale 
prices has not been out of line 
with the trend in competitor coun- 
tries. 

In time, say optimists, the gold 
outflow should cease. It came 
about in the first place because 
the U.S.A. is behaving as a “good 


creditor” should. As such, it is a 
‘sign of healthier conditions in the 


world. Furthermore, even as they 
have bought gold, foreign nations 
have been adding to reserves held 
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in the form of dollars. There has 
been no net conversion of dollars 
into gold. 


ill. Enter Mr. Bernstein 


In June, Edward M. Bernstein, 
one of the U.S.A.’s respected au- 
thorities on trade and finance, en- 
tered the debate with a new diag- 
nosis of the dollar “problem.” Now 
a private consultant, Bernstein 
was director of research for the 
International Monetary Fund un- 
til 1958. His analysis gives some 
comfort to the optimists—but only 
up to a point. 

Bernstein agrees that the gold 
sales do not yet indicate any loss 
of confidence in the dollar, nor is 
there any convincing evidence 
that the U.S. is “pricing itself out 
of world markets.” Indeed, Bern- 
stein expects the U.S.A.’s surplus 
on current trade to rise again as 
world commerce expands. Looking 
at the figures (charts, page 12), 
Bernstein declares: “This is not 
the balance of payments of a 
country unable to compete in sup- 
plying commercial goods and serv- 
ices in world trade.” 

*Do Something — His explana- 
tion of the continuing overall def- 
icit in U.S. payments and receipts 
involves rising private investment 
and government spending over- 
seas. And the time has come to do 
something about it. 

One policy would be to encour- 
age exports and discourage im- 
ports. This would mean some de- 
flation in the U.S.A., and corre- 
sponding deflationary pressure 
abroad. This would be “unwise 
and uncalled for,” says Bernstein. 
Nor does Bernstein want to reduce 
private investment abroad. 

His answer is to reduce U.S. 
government spending and trans- 
fers, which have risen from 
$4,700-million to $8,400-million 
since 1950. And the place to re- 
duce them, says Bernstein, is in 
Western Europe. Last year, Wash- 
ington’s outlay there (military 
spending, arms grants, other 
transfers) totalled $3,400-million. 

¢Healthy—The great trading 
nations of Europe are healthy 
again. Bernstein believes their out- 
put is now enough to meet all 
needs for domestic consumption 
and investment and leave a sur- 
plus for investment abroad—and 
for accumulating reserves. The 
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U.S. has the capacity to increase 
aid to underdeveloped lands. But 
it cannot continue to provide as- 
sistance to countries merely to al- 
low them to acquire more gold. 

Bernstein’s suggestion: U.S. 
policy should be one of greatly re- 
duced aid and spending in West 
Europe, larger U.S. and European 
aid to underdeveloped nations. He 
adds that most of Western Europe 
is now in a position to eliminate 
completely all remaining restric- 
tions and to participate in inter- 
national trade and investment on 
the same “free basis” as it is in 
the U.S.A. 


IV. Challenge & Response 


Not all the experts agree with 
Bernstein. Some believe he un- 
derestimates the significance of 
surging U.S. imports, and over- 
estimates the ability of Americans 
to compete with lower-cost foreign 
producers. Others say that cutting 
spending in Europe would weaken 
the NATO alliance, especially in 
the weaker “fringe” areas. 

Nonetheless, most persons agree 
that Bernstein has made his point: 
that the U.S.A. is not so all-power- 
ful that it can continue indefi- 
nitely to pay out more to the world 
than it takes in. 

e Businessmen—As the “dollar 
debate” continues, businessmen 
throughout the U.S.A. are becom- 
ing much more concerned with 
their own and their nation’s posi- 
tion in world markets. They are 
urging one another to cut costs 
and modernize, to develop new 
products that will be saleable and 
competitive. They are considering 
how their international business 
can be more flexible, their market- 
ing more aggressive; how prod- 
ucts can be better tailored to for- 
eign tastes, how credit terms and 
delivery can be improved. 

In government, ways of per- 
suading Europe to remove trade 
restrictions and carry a larger 
lending and military spending 
burden are under discussion. So 
are schemes to increase U.S. ex- 
ports. 

The next year or two will be 
critical for the U.S. foreign eco- 
nomic situation. If the challenge 
posed by lagging exports and the 
gold drain continues, a response 
in the form of sweeping new poli- 
cies may be forthcoming. @ 
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Soviet Cars 


. . . are appearing in world 
markets. But they are more for 
prestige than profit. 


A FEATURE of the big Soviet ex- 
hibition now in New York is a col- 
lection; gf sleek passenger cars— 
the bantam-sized Moskvich, the 
Volga, the Chaika V-8, the Zil 111 
limousine. phe display, frankly 
aimed at impressing the Ameri- 
cans rather than selling them, is 
evidence that the Russians are 
proud of their automobiles. 

In other countries, non-Com- 
munist as well as Communist, the 
Soviets are really encouraging the 
sale of both automobiles and 
trucks. Under the recent Anglo- 
Soviet trade agreement, Soviet 
autos will now be sold in Britain. 

The Russians claim to have sold 
some 200,000 cars and trucks in 42 
countries in recent years. Their 
latest figures show that auto ex- 
ports were 23,000 in 1957; and this 
represented a fifth of total passen- 
ger car output (total vehicle output 
was 495,000, 77% trucks). The 1957 
auto exports were almost double the 
1955 figure. 

¢ Prestige Symbol—Despite the 
emphasis on exports, vehicle out- 
put has a low priority in Russian 
planning, even in the face of grow- 
ing domestic demand. 

Why, then, are exports encour- 
aged? The only adequate answer 
is: to increase Soviet prestige. 

National pride also explains 
why the Russians keep bringing 
out new models—even though de- 
signs are embarrassingly similar 
to Western models. 

Pride alone, however, will not 
make Russia a major factor in au- 
to markets. The small new “965” 
is not scheduled for mass-pro- 
duction until 1965. And the quality 
of Russian cars is nothing to brag 
about (though Russian trucks 
have a better reputation). 

To be sure, the Russians are in- 
terested in “Detroit-style” auto- 
mation. Despite this, their basic 
attitude is probably best summed 
up by a Soviet journal: 

“Private cars, for all their ad- 
vantages, are much less effective 
than public transport and require 
large capital outlays.” (Business 
Week, June 27, p92) 





CULTURE, TOO: Pro-Venezuelan Hernandez (at table) helps open school. 


Patriotic Protectionism: 
How Venezuelans Do It 


THE SOLEMN TOLLING of a bell leads 
off a radio announcement in Cara- 
cas. A voice asks: “For whom does 
the bell toll? . . . We imported 
more than $135-million in food 
products. It tolls for Venezuela— 
if we do not stop this bleeding.” 
The announcement is part of a 
vigorous buy-ai-home campaign 
being conducted by the Pro- 
Venezuela Association, which is 
dedicated to changing the nation’s 
free-spending import habits. 
Venezuelans are accustomed to 
squandering their plentiful pe- 
troleum dollars for the world’s 
goods —cheeses from Denmark, 
silks from Italy, mechanical toys 
from Japan, fresh fruit and frozen 
“television dinners” from the U.S.A. 
Until Pro-Venezuela stopped the 
practice, some consumers were 
naving fresh bread flown in from 
Miami at a dollar a loaf. 
Pro-Venezuela’s argument: Un- 
necessary imports are draining 
away the country’s economic life 
blood. The petroleum won’t last 
forever. If the country is to go 
ahead, it must build up its own 
industries, even if that means 
paying higher prices for local 
products. 
¢ Distinguished Leaders — Pro- 
Venezuela, just one year old, is no 
fly-by-night reform group. Its 
board president is Alejandro 
Hernandez, an important food 
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packer and aggressive head of the 
Venezuelan Federation of Cham- 
bers of Commerce and Production. 
The Archbishop of Caracas heads 
the group of distinguished citizens 
that make up its National Council. 

Its budget—over $1l-million for 
this year—comes from 450 indus- 
trial firms and_= agricultural 
groups. A staff of 28 employees 
devote their full time to administer- 
ing the program. 

And Hernandez believes that 
its educational and promotional 
activities are already succeeding. 
He expects consumption of na- 
tional products to be up as much 
as 25% this year, particularly in 
such lines as textiles, shoes and 
clothing, cigarettes, canned foods. 

Part of the increase has come 
from new tariff protection for such 
items as textiles, granted by the 
government under prodding by 
Pro-Venezuela and other groups. 
Pro-Venezuela also takes credit 
for a new “Buy Venezuela” direc- 
tive for official purchases. 

Watchdog over Trade—Pro- 
Venezuela has set itself as a 
permanent pressure group, and a 
kind of “watchdog” over business 
and government policies. Its pa- 
triotic zeal also carries it into 
such fields as education (photo), 
cultural activities, labor relations, 
and the integration of immigrants 
into Venezuelan life. 


The Association’s most ambi- 
tious long-range program is in edu- 
cation. Illiteracy and lack of 
schools have prevented an impov- 
erished third of Venezuela’s popu- 
lation from sharing in the nation’s 
economic growth. 

In a frontal attack on the prob- 
lem, Pro-Venezuela is enlisting 
member firms in a program which 
already has opened 10 schools in 
Caracas and soon will open another 
25. Members donate space for 
schools, contribute funds. 

The Association also has _ be- 
gun editing text books. “Vene- 
zuelan children should learn to 
love their own,” says Hernandez. 
“In a story about a boy climbing 
a tree, the tree should be a mango, 
not an apple tree which a Vene- 
zuelan boy may never see.” 

eA Little Blackmail—As a 
watchdog over trade, Pro-Vene- 
zuela doesn’t hesitate at a little 
patriotic blackmail. A sample was 
a recent newspaver advertisement 
in which Pro-Venezuela exclaimed 
in bold, black type: “Believe It or 
Not, The Ministry of Justice Is 
Importing Textiles!’ 

Caracas merchants geared to 
the import trade (as well as for- 
eign suppliers) privately criticize 
Pro-Venezuela. Some charge that 
the chief beneficiaries of the buy- 
at-home campaign are its pro- 
moters. Hernandez brushes aside 
such criticism. “I have _ practi- 
cally abandoned my businesses to 
dedicate my time to Pro-Vene- 
zuela,” he says. 

Pro-Venezuela welcomes foreign 
capital, and many foreign firms 
are enthusiastic supporters of its 
program. And Hernandez insists 
that Pro-Venezuela does not want 
to reduce the volume of imports, 
it only wants to change their com- 
position to more essential goods. 
“We can import twice as much if 
every Venezuelan becomes a pro- 
ducer,” he states. 

Pro-Venezuela’s latest venture 
is a combination exposition, retail, 
and wholesale outlet for Vene- 
zuelan products in Caracas. 

“Here the retailer will learn 
what the proper wholesale price 
of a product is,” Hernandez pre- 
dicts. “He will have direct contact 
with the manufacturer, without 
the many intermediaries who now 
raise the price of Venezuela prod- 
ucts.” @ 
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Controls Company of America 


(why is CC comfort always in season?) 





Winter warmth — CC comfort 
controls for both gas and oil cen- 
tral and space heating units. 


Summer cooling — CC comfort 
controls for residential, commer- 
cial and car air conditioning. 





how can we work for you? 


Pick a season from one to four! Add temperature con- 
trol by CC. What have you got? The right degree of 
comfort for indoor living regardless of the weather. 

When it’s cold outside — CC can supply A-P con- 
trols .. . A-P thermostatic accessories . . . Breese burn- 
ers for both makers and users of oil heating equipment. 
Gas heaters and furnaces gain efficiency and style 
when equipped with A-P single-unit gas controls. 
Redmond motors, blowers and fan blades find wide 
application. And CC’s Milwaukee valves and fittings 
are standard wherever hydronic heating is required. 


When it’s time to cool off — manufacturers of resi- 
dential, commercial and automobile air conditioning 
look to A-P controls and Redmond motors. For ex- 
ample, CC pioneered automobile air conditioning with 
its single source for A-P valves, regulators and dis- 
tributors. Redmond fractional hp motors and blowers 
too are nation-wide favorites on ventilating and air 
conditioning equipment. 

If you have a temperature control problem, why not 
put it completely under CC control. Write today for 
full facts on this most comprehensive service. 


This is our line 


Ne Time Control Fiow Control 
, ee 


Motion Control 


Temperature 
Control 


u sairrn hand tae Shier le Sites 


ee 


Creative Controls for Industry 


CONTROLS COMPANY OF AMERICA 


EXECUTIVE ee SCHILLER PARK, ILLINOIS 


Z 





HETHERINGTON, INC. 


MICHIGAN 


CONTROLS COMPANY OF AMERICA (CANADA) LTD, COOKSVILLE, ONTARIO. 
CANADA © INTERNATIONAL DIVISION, SCHILLER PARK, ILL, USA © CONTROLS 
AG, ZUG, SWITZERLAND © CONTROLS MAATSCHAPPI) EUROPA NV, NUUMEGEN, 


HEATING AND AIR APPLIANCE AND REDMOND WETHERINGTOM, 1c MILWAUKEE VALVE CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. © LAKE CITY, INC, CRYSTAL LAKE, ML 
CONDITIONING AUTOMOTIVE COMPANY, INC. ° 1 
CONTROLS Div oe CONTROLS DIV Owosso, ° , 

MILWAUKEE, WIS SCHILLER PARK, tL. FOLCROFT 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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Many railcars move quickly and efficiently in and out of one of the world’s most 
modern railcar repair shops. A single Trackmobile handles them all at the 
Union Tank Car Company's giant dome-shaped plant near Baton Rouge, La. 
Trackmobile pulls them inside the shop and teams up with a Whiting Radial 
Transfer Table to keep all maintenance stations busy. A most versatile machine, 
Trackmobile transfers easily from rail to road. Plants throughout the country 
use it to haul, switch, and spot. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION on Trackmobile at Union Tank Car Company 
write for Bulletin 245. WHITING INTERNATIONAL, A Division of WHITING CORPORA- 
TION, 30 Church Street, New York 7, New York. 


75th year COST-SAVING EQUIPMENT .... THE WAY TO HIGHER PROFITS... 


C1 WHITING 


MANUFACTURERS OF CRANES, TRAMBEAM HANDLING SYSTEMS; TRACKMOBILES; FOUNDRY, RAILROAD, AND SWENSON CHEMICAL CQUIPMENT 
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A Veteran from Sweden Goes West 


Stora, the world’s oldest firm, 
soon will aid America with 
its advanced steel and paper 
technology. 


STORA KOPPARBERGS BERGSLAGS, AB, 
has come a long way since the 
days—some 700 years ago—when 
it began its industrial life as a 
small copper mining concern in 
central Sweden. Historians say 
Stora is the world’s oldest corpo- 
ration. In years past Stora’s cop- 
per represented a world monopoly, 
served as the coin of the realm, 
roofed such buildings as Louis 
XIV’s palace at Versailles. 

But Stora’s mine yielded its last 
copper a century ago. Today the 
company gets most of its annual 
sales of $120-million from iron and 
steel, heavy chemicals, paper pulp 
and newsprint. 

¢Rich in Technology—Stora is 
a leader in the scientific farming 
of forests, and its scientists are 
pushing into new metallurgical 
areas. They have an efficient proc- 
ess for the direct reduction of iron 
ore. And they are on their way 
with a revolutionary method—now 
also being researched by U.S. A.’s 
Republic Steel—that would press 
steel out of powdered ore without 
melting. 

“We find ourselves overflowing 
with technology,” says Hakan 
Abenius, Stora’s managing direc- 
tor (photo). 

Abenius speaks with justifiable 
pride, but he and his associates 
are also aware of the problems 
posed by the company’s rapid tech- 
nical advances. Stora is close to 
full exploitation of its resources 
in Sweden. 

To expand further, the company 
must move into overseas produc- 
tion. But Stora’s principal prod- 
ucts—steel, paper pulp, newsprint, 
—require a heavy capital invest- 
ment, and the Swedish government 
frowns on the export of large 
amounts of capital to finance for- 
eign operations. 

¢Eyes Across the Atlantic—But 
Abenius and his associates have 


Managing Director Hakan Abenius 


recently evolved two bold pro- 
grams for expanding abroad—into 
both the U.S.A. and Canada. In 
the first, Stora will exploit its 
advanced metal skills with a min- 
imum of financial investment by a 
licensing agreement with U.S. A.’s 
Dravo Corp. Under the agreement, 
Dravo will make and sell equip- 
ment for the Kaldo steel process, 
a Stora technique that uses a rad- 
ical type of rotating furnace. 

The second program will move 
Stora forward in its other ma- 
jor commodity, pulp and paper. 
Through a subsidiary, the Swedish 
company has acquired an interest 
in close to a million hectares of 
forest in Nova Scotia. Plans call 
for acquiring full equity with the 
aid of Canadian and U.S. money, 
and eventually building a $40- 
million pulp mill in the area. 

¢ Rotating Furnace—Stora pro- 
duces standard high-grade steel 
at its works in Domnarfvet, as well 
as alloys. In searching for a less 
costly way of melting the pig iron, 
Stora’s metallurgists some years 
ago turned to oxygen techniques. 
The result is the Kaldo furnace, 
which now will be made and mar- 
keted through Dravo in America. 

Like a Bessemer converter, the 
Kaldo is bottle-shaped and tilts. 
But in addition to tilting, it rotates 
while oxygen is blown into the 
open end. A lance directs the oxy- 
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gen against the molten metal as 
the furnace rotates. 

These features add up to high- 
quality steel at low cost, Stora of- 
ficials say. The Kaldo furnaces 
come in much smaller sizes than 
most open hearth furnaces, yet 
can turn out melts every 90 min- 
utes. They are especially attrac- 
tive to companies that produce 
small melts on special order. 

T. Olaf Dormsjo, manager of 
the Domnarfvet plant, believes 
that oxygen processing can mean 
the end of open hearth construc- 
tion. Says Dormsjo: “We know the 
Kaldo process is much more flex- 
ible and efficient, and it can be 
installed for a lot less per ton of 
production capacity.” 

¢ Opportunities in Pulp—Aben- 
ius’ claim to a surplus of technology 
rests in paper as much as steel. 
Stora uses many pulping methods, 
and it has pioneered in the reproc- 
essing of waste liquors into useful 
chemicals. 

The Stora sulphite mill at Skuts- 
kar uses a doubie cooking process, 
which has had mill-clogging trou- 
ble with pine. But the process 
works well with spruce or fir from 
Nova Scotia. Abenius found this 
out when he had several loads of 
Canadian pulpwood shipped to 
Sweden for processing on a com- 
mercial scale. 

These tests preceded the finan- 
cial arrangements now being 
worked out for the Nova Scotia 
project. The company two years 
ago had set up a venture corpora- 
tion, Nova Scotia Pulp Co., to sur- 
vey forests and negotiate for land. 
Nova Scotia Pulp now has leases 
on almost a million hectares of 
forest, and Stora has an option on 
all the venture company’s stock. 

Raising funds to take over full 
equity and build a pulp mill may 
take several years. But Stora is in 
no hurry. It is preparing for the 
market demands for pulp in the 
mid-1960s. And if the Canadian 
project pays off, the profits likely 
will go into new Stora overseas 
ventures in steel, chemicals and 
other products. (Business Week, 
May 16, p 102) 





ANOTHER NEW ENGINE SERIES 
JOINS THE GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL FAMILY 


takes 
less space...costs less to maintain...and does more work 
using less fuel, then take a look at other outstanding mem- 
bers of the GM Diesel family. Part of the most complete 
diesel power line any engine manufacturer ever designed and 
produced, they provide in-line and “V” engines — for sta- 


SERIES 71 Available in 
single 2-, 3-, 4- and 6-cylinder 
units, plus “twin” and “quad” 
4’s and 6's, with in-line and 
“V" cylinder configuration. 
Turbocharged, also, in 4- and 
6-cylinder versions. A rug- 
gedly built diesel engine with 
interchangeable, low-cost 
parts. Power range: 45 to 875 
Rated Brake HP. Widely used 
for marine applications, buses, 
trucks, electric power genera- 
tion, drilling and construction 
equipment. 


SERIES 110 Available as 
6-cylinder unit or Tandem 
Twin engine... turbocharged 
or non-turbocharged . . . deliv- 
ering up to 600 Rated Brake 
HP. Has new side-mounted 
blower...is shorter, lower, 
more compact than ever. Eco- 
nomical operation—costs less 
to buy, less to operate, less to 
maintain. Applications in- 
clude: Marine, Industrial, 
Construction, Electric Power 
Generation, Petroleum Drill- 
ing and Service Operations. 


gue ee 


Series 53 


Years of General Motors research and diesel experience 
have combined to produce this latest model series, engi- 
neered to world-proven GM two-cycle advanced design. 
Compact, lightweight, these Series 53 Diesels are avail- 
able in 2-, 3-, and 4-cylinder in-line units, and a space- 
saving 6-cylinder “V” unit. Power range: 20 to 190 HP. 
Their superior design enables the Series 53 to attain horse- 
power ratings comparable to heavier, bulkier diesels— 
and to do so with lower fuel input. Ideal for industrial 
and automotive applications and economy leaders in any 
engine conversion program. 


tionary or portable power — covering a horsepower range 
from 20 HP to 2800 HP. Parts and service are available 
through the worldwide GM organization. No wonder GM 
is the preferred diesel for over 1800 different applications 
of power equipment built by more than 175 manufacturers. 


SERIES 567C A rugged 
2-cycle V-type Diesel available 
in 8-, 12- or 16-cylinder units. 
Single unit power range: 720 
to 1750 HP. Compact, light- 
weight, with low operating and 
maintenance costs. A practical 
and dependable unit for 
power generation or peaking 
service (up to 1000 KW). 
This series also provides a de- 
pendable power unit for the 
main propulsion systems of 
inland waterway, coastal and 
ocean going vessels. 


SERIES 498 TURBO. 
POWER A new GM devel- 
opment for large marine, and 
electric power generating ap- 
plications, these 2-cycle turbo- 
charged engines provide 75% 
more horsepower per cylinder, 
less weight and volume per 
horsepower, improved fuel 
economy, higher thermal ef- 
ficiency. Available in 8-, 12- 
and 16-cylinder units, in single 
or multiple drive arrange- 
ments. Single unit power 
range: 1400-2800 BHP. 


GENERAL MOTORS OVERSEAS OPERATIONS 
ee? DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, 1775 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N.Y., U.S.A. DETAILS, CONTACT 


FOR ADDITIONAL 


THE GMOO 


Gimtmar morons 





ARGENTINA, Buenos Aires AUSTRALIA, Melbourne BELGIUM, Antwerp BRAZIL, Sd0 Pavlo DENMARK, Copenhagen N. 


REPRESENTATIVE 
DIESEL || wearest vou. 


ENGLAND, London, S. W. 1 FRANCE, Poris GERMANY, Russelsheim / Main MEXICO, Mexico, D. F. 
NEW ZEALAND, Wellington PAKISTAN, Korachi PERU, Lima PORTUGAL, Lisbon SOUTH AFRICA, Port Elizabeth 
SWEDEN, Stockholm 20 SWITZERLAND, Bienne URUGUAY, Montevideo VENEZUELA, Corocos 
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LOOKING AHEAD 
a Technology 








Ignition System Requires No Timing 


Detroit automotive engineers are enthusiastic about a transistorized igni- 
tion system now under extensive testing. There is no distributor, no moving 
parts, though normal sparkplugs are used. They fire continuously on alter- 
nating current transformed from the storage battery by a unit of con- 
densers, resistors, a transformer and a transistor. Sparkplugs are connected 
in parallel, with a capacitor ahead of each plug. The only engine modifica- 
tion is a small pre-ignition chamber in each cylinder head. The plugs fire 
in this cavity. Developed by two U. S. engineers, the system has shown fuel 
economies in truck and bus tests. (Fleet Owner, June, p61) 


Painting with Powder and Air 


A process that paints metals without the aid of a 
liquid solvent has been developed in Germany and 
soon will be made under license by several Ameri- 
can formulators. A metal part or tool, like the 
spring shown at left, is heated and then dipped in 
a dry mist of powdered paint. Air flowing upward 
keeps the powder suspended in a cloud-like con- 
sistency. The heat of the metal object melts the 
particles of paint, and gives a smooth, lasting coat 
to even the most hard-to-coat metals. U.S.A.’s 
Shell Chemical Co. has developed a powdered paint 
that evenly coats the sharpest metal edges, and 
does not flake off a spring during compression. 
(Chemical Engineering, June 1, p70) 


Two Aids to Fiber Dyeing 


Ultrasonics and irradiation now offer new tools to the textile industry. 
Reports from the Soviet Union tell of a process that cuts dyeing time for 
cellulosic materials by more than 50% through the use of ultrasonic waves. 
The process has been used for dyeing vats of cotton at 60 C, and the 
Russians say that all classes of dyes suitable for cellulosic fibers respond 
to the technique From Britain comes a process that uses ultraviolet 
radiation for creating two-tone effects on wool. The patterned areas are 
exposed to rays from quartz lamps about 15 centimeters above the goods, 
then subjected to standard dyes. (Textile World, June, p65) 


Research and Technology Briefs 


Both the U.S.A. and the Soviet Union are experimenting with techniques 
that would use explosives for forming hard-to-compact metal powders into 
finished parts. (Product Engineering, June 1, pll) ... The U. S. Atomic 
Energy Commission has asked Congress for $4-million to build an experi- 
mental atomic process-heat reactor. Such reactors show promise for the 
chemical and paper industries, Chemical Week reports . .. A new Soviet 
machine makes copper wire “thinner than a human hair,” according to 
American Machinist, by forcing electrically-melted metal through capillary 
glass pipes ... U. S. scientists have developed a microbial insecticide that 
quickly makes insect larvae fatally ill but has no effect on people or warm- 
blooded animals. (Business Week, June 6, p125) 
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Handling Men Design Versatile Tools 


THE MATERIALS HANDLING INDUS- 
TRY is spending huge sums of money 
on research, product development, 
and methods engineering. Prog- 
ress reports—and a blueprint for 
the future—came from technical 
meetings on both sides of the At- 
lantic recently. 

In London, West Germany’s Herr 
Krippendorf told the First Inter- 
national Conference of the Insti- 
tute of Materials Handling of the 
strides made in integrating han- 
dling and production in European 
industry. He noted the 380% 
growth of Germany’s handling 
equipment from 1950 to 1957. 

In Cleveland, U.S. A., a similar 
story was told at the convention 
of the Material Handling Equip- 
ment Distributors Association. 
One of the largest U.S. manufac- 
turers of handling equipment re- 
ported its sales running 50% above 
1958. Other companies reflected 
the same optimism. 

Why the increase? American 
manufacturers are _ increasingly 
concerned about their competitive 
position, at home and abroad (page 
11). Last year’s recession caused 
many of them to postpone pur- 
chases of equipment needed to 
modernize their operations (IMD 

November). Now they are hurry- 
ing to catch up. 


a 


VAN CARRIER straddles over railcars 


20 


“Modern material handling tech- 
niques are spearheading an eco- 
nomic revolution,” Yale & Towne 
vice-president Elmer F. Twyman 
told a Cleveland audience. The 
revolution has two basic objec- 
tives: first, “to increase produc- 
tivity per manhour,” and second, 
“to squeeze out every unnecessary 
cost factor in everything made and 
serviced.” 

e Advanced Equipment — Evi- 
dence of progress could be seen in 
the equipment displayed by 200 
exhibitors at the Material Han- 
dling Institute’s Exposition of 
1959, held in conjuction with the 
Cleveland convention. Over 28,000 
square meters of floor space were 
devoted to the latest handling 
tools—chain and cable conveyors, 
tray conveyors, monorails, contain- 
ers of many kinds, racks and 
scales, plus industrial trucks of 
every size, type, and drive. 

The theme of the show seemed 
to be: a handling device tailored 
to your particular needs. You saw 
it in the variety of attachments for 
trucks and cranes. 

Hyster Co. showed how its basic 
lift truck could serve any number 
of uses by a quick change of at- 
taclments. Flat arms picked up 
case goods, without the need of 
pallets. Curved arms grasped bar- 


to pick up 25-ton aluminum containers. 


rels and rolls of paper. A vacuum 
attachment lifted metal drums. 

Containers of all kinds were at 
the Cleveland show, along with 
unusual equipment for moving 
them. Clark Equipment Co. dis- 
played the 25-ton aluminum vans 
now being used in containerized 
freighting (IMD, Apr., p40). 

U.S. steamship companies are 
investing millions of dollars in 
these containers. European ship- 
pers recently have indicated their 
readiness to use these large-size 
units—about 2.5 meters wide—so 
that they can “containerize” their 
exports to American markets. To 
do so, they will have to change 
much of their handling equipment. 

¢Container Carrier — For han- 
dling the 25-ton containers, Clark 
has built giant “Van Carriers” 
(photo below) that can move 
straddle-fashion over a train of 
railroad flatcars. They will be first 
put to use in Hawaii. Containers 
will be unloaded from ships onto 
flatears by cranes; the cars will 
then go to extensive storage yards. 
When a container is needed, the 
Van Carrier will move out over the 
string of cars and pick up the unit 
needed. 

eSaving Space—Factory and 
warehouse space is increasingly 
expensive. Aware of this, handling 
engineers have been searching out 
new ways of keeping material in 
motion and efficiently using floor 
space. Shown at Cleveland were a 
variety of modern’ conveyors, 
monorails, traveling cranes, aimed 
at keeping materials moving over- 
head, and setting them down when 
and where they are needed for pro- 
duction or storage. 

In the warehouse, the goal is 
toward narrower aisles and more 
useful storage space—and han- 
dling equipment that can service 
these areas. This has meant nar- 
rower electric stacking trucks, 
some less than a meter wide and 
with just enough room for a man 
to stand on the rear. Several mak- 
ers displayed new models along 
this line. Some had telescoping 
masts that could reach up five 
meters or more, then bring the 
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That Cut Costs 


load down to move into trailers or 
freight cars. 

“What we are trying to do is to 
develop machines that can go any- 
where a man and a handtruck can 
go,” one equipment designer de- 
clared. “We are more than suc- 
ceeding, because these machines 
can go faster, reach farther, do a 
bigger job than any man.” 

«Three Approaches — Manufac- 
turers have found three ways to 
adapt more powerful lift trucks to is made easy by a truck, 
narrow-aisle work. Some have with an outrigging arm 
gone to side-loading devices, oth- for balance, whose mast 
ers to mechanisms that move the assembly can pivot. . . 
truck in any direction. And one 
manufacturer has developed a 
truck in which the front end only 
turns (photos at right). 

A side-loading system, developed 
by Equipment Manufacturing Inc. 
and known as STOW, attaches to 
many standard lift trucks. Chan- 
nels slide out at a 90 degree angle 
from the truck and pick up pal- 


NARROW.-AISLE loading 


lets, skids, wire containers and 
other loads. The truck doesn’t . . « by an attachment 
have to turn, and therefore can be that gives side-loading 
only a few centimeters narrower ability to many standard 
than the aisle, saving an estimated lift trucks (right) 
50% of aisle space. 
Automatic Transportation Co.’s 
approach to the same problem is 
an electric unit called the “Crab” 
truck, which moves in any direc- ... or by a truck that 
tion or angle with any shaped load. moves in any direction 
About 1.65 meters long, the truck like a crab (below). 
can turn completely around in a 
1.8-meter circle. Individually-pow- 
ered rear wheels give it its versa- 
tile motion. 
Towmotor Corp. believes it has 
solved the narrow-aisle problem 
with a truck that turns its front 
end to left or right by hydraulic 
power, while the rear end stays in 
the aisle. One front wheel moves 
forward and the other backward 
to execute the turn. 
¢ Automated Equipment—<Auto- 
mation was in evidence at Cleve- 
land, but exhibitors spoke of the 
need for carefully evaluating its 
advantages and disadvantages in 
individual applications. Overhead 
conveyors, cranes, monorail sys- 
tems, all can be programmed to 
pick up and deliver automatically, 
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From A to Z 
.--in telecommunications 


In telecommunications, ISE takes care of your entire job, 

whether you need a roll of wire, long-distance 

communications network, or a complete telephone system 

for a whole city and its outlying communities. 

System engineering of the highest order is at your disposal. 

Programming is thorough. Surveys, plans and estimates 

are detailed and accurate. Installation, operation and 

maintenance are performed by experts with long experience. 

ISE supplies everything for the entire job—wire, cable, 

pole line hardware, switchboards, teleprinters, transmitters, 

right up to complete microwave relay systems. 

ISE has so much to draw on; every single item you get is 

completely modern, first quality and dependable in 

performance. Only ISE, in the field of telecommunications, 

is backed up by the world-wide resource of 101 research 

and manufacturing units in 20 countries. af G fs 
In telecommunications, everything you need is at one AN ASSOCIATE oF 
door — ISE — an associate of International Telephone nm 
and Telegraph Corporation. 


t 
INTERNATIONAL STANDARD ELECTRIC CORPORATION Export Department: SO Church Street, New York 7, N.Y. 
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but in many cases an operator can 
control the system better and 
cheaper. 

Three exhibitors turned their 
attention to automated lift trucks. 
Barrett-Craven Co. demonstrated 
several of its no-operator trucks, 


which run over prescribed courses 
under the control of wire im- 
bedded in the floor. Automatic 
Transportation had a_ radio-con- 
trolled truck, directed by an engi- 
neer in a control booth. 

The third, Elwell-Parker Elec- 
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MATERIAL HANDLING SALESMEN have to be able to 
spot errors in handling procedure, if they are going 
to suggest remedies and sell equipment. 
Colson Corp., a manufacturer of hydraulic lifts, 
skids, hand trucks, and casters, is priming its sales 
trainees by tests like those shown below. 


Trainees found this truck being used for moving 
e steel flats from storage to an assembly operation. 


Plant engineer points out the handling faults in 
lifting cut-to-size steel sheet by chain on a crane. 


Test Your Handling Knowledge | 


U.S. A.’s_ such 
trainees: 
done? 


on page 24. 


“wrong 


4. 


UOUAN PUNE HIT 


ways to do 
What is 
Correct answers to the four tests below are 
(Purchasing Week, May 11, p20) 


Three factory workers were found struggling to 
- lift a heavy drum onto the truck seen at left. 


Trainee, in foreground, notes his reaction to two 
operators at rear feeding steel to a shear machine. 


tric Co., showed drawings of a lift 
truck of the future. It will run by 
punch cards or magnetic tape in- 
serted in the truck by a handling 
supervisor, Elwell-Parker 
“And a day’s work will be done 
without further supervision.” @ 


says. 





AICI TTT 


In each of the photographs are handling faults 
often found in shops and factories. 


Colson set up 
things”, then asked 
What should be 


wrong here? 
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PE DRUM, injection-blow molded, 
reduces weight and resists corrosion. 


Giant Containers 
of Polyethylene 


COMPANIES who process or ship cor- 
rosive products have been clamor- 
ing for larger polyethylene con- 
tainers since the first blow-molded 
50-liter carboy was unveiled seven 
years PE containers have 
substantial advantages over glass 


ago. 


and stainless steel, their leading 
competitors. They are light in 
weight, corrosion-resistant, and 
non-breakable. 

Now, manufacturers in the U.S. 
and Europe have overcome earlier 
technical limitations, and are 
ready to supply containers with 
capacities up to 1900 liters or 
larger. They have done so with the 
aid of new materials and some 
unusual processing techniques— 
forming and welding, injection 
molding, blow molding, and cen- 
trifugal casting. 

¢Forming and Welding—Brine 
tanks for the water conditioning 
industry are being made by the 
U.S.A.’s Premier Plastics Corp. by 
thermoforming and_ electronic 
welding. The result is a seamed 
cylinder with a heat-formed 
bottom welded in place. Tooling 
cost is low, and production speed 
is said to be faster than with cur- 
rent methods of gas or electric 
hand-welding. 

Another unique application is 
the “Cubitainer”, produced by 
Hedwin Corp., U.S.A. It is a com- 
posite package, consisting of a 
cube-shaped polyethylene insert 
within a protective wirebound box. 
It is made by a fully automatic 
continuous forming and welding 
operation from extruded sheet. The 
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unit is designed for single-trip 
shipment of corrosive and non- 
corrosive liquids, and is available 
in four sizes up to 56 liters. 

¢Molded Tanks—A variety of 
molding techniques are being used 
to produce inexpensive tanks of all 
sizes. Polyflexon tanks for salt and 
brine, metal plating, and pre- 
mixed flour storage are being made 
by injection molding by one U.S. 
firm. 

The Engel Process, developed 
in Germany, employs a sinter mold- 
ing operation. The process is now 
being used by several European 
firms to produce extra-large PE 
tanks and bins. It involves rela- 
tively low mold costs, offers a va- 
riety of shapes and important pro- 
duction economies. 

The Delaware Barrel & Drum 
Co. has developed a combination 
of injection-molding and _ blow- 
molding techniques. Drum capaci- 
ties range from 20 to 200 liters in 
open and closed head styles and in 
three wall thicknesses. The 200- 
liter drum is equal to four stand- 
ard glass carboys, costs only one- 
third as much and weighs 80% 
less. Even with a steel drum over- 
pack, it is lighter in weight and 
less costly than stainless steel. 

¢Casting and Fabricating — 
American Agile Co. uses centrifu- 
gal casting to produce large tanks 
requiring seamless shells up to 
95 cm. in dia. and 2.5 meters in 
length. The process—though not 
widely used in the U.S.—is eco- 
nomical since no complicated tools 
are involved. There are, however, 
certain limitations in the number 
of possible shapes. 

This firm also uses hot gas weld- 
ing in fabricating PE and poly- 
propylene containers and_ tanks 
from sheet stock. The advantage 
is the limitless variety of dimen- 
sions and wall thicknesses that 
are possible. (Modern Plastics, 
June, p85) 





Answers to Handling Test 


1: Truck is too small, wrong type; 
flats could be damaged. 2: Lift jack 
should be used, for added speed, 
safety, efficiency. 3: Bare chain 
should not be used; it bends steel, 
chews up edges. 4: Wasted man- 
power; machine could be fed more 
efficiently by the hydraulic lift table 
near the trainee’s foot. 











CRYSTALS and hot water combine to 
make baby food in 30 seconds. 


Instant Meals 
for the Baby 


BABY FOOD is big business and is 
growing bigger rapidly. Now the 
U.S. A.’s largest food manufac- 
turer, General Foods Corp., has 
stepped into this lucrative market 
(total U.S. sales of $275-million) 
with a new process that makes baby 
meals instantly out of dehydrated 
food crystals. 

No cooking is required. The 
housewife merely pours the con- 
tents of a foil envelope into baby’s 
dish (photo), adds hot water, and 
stirs. Nutritious strained food is 
available in 30 seconds. 

Dry Frozen— The new “in- 
stant” product is said by its man- 
ufacturers to be made “by a unique 
new dry-freezing process” that re- 
tains substantially all of the vita- 
mins, flavor, and color of fresh 
foods. 

General Foods has begun quietly 
test-marketing the product in a 
small city in upper New York State. 
The initial line consists of 17 food 
items: five fruits, six vegetables, 
three soups, two “high-meat” din- 
ners, and a pudding. 

For each variety, four single- 
service envelopes are packaged in a 
folding carton. The envelopes can 
be stored in a refrigerator for 30 
days and in a freezer almost indefi- 
nitely, the manufacturers say. 

Packing the envelopes four to a 
carton assures a multiple purchase 
and makes stacking and display 
easier for the retailer. The cartons 
of fruits and vegetables are being 
sold at two for 45 cents, making 
the cost per serving about 54 
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MUELLER BRASS CO. 


one dependable source for quality 
products for air conditioning, 
refrigeration, plumbing and heating 


refrigeration and 


Dnymadten® 


air conditioning 


For virtually every refrigeration and air- 
conditioning need, Mueller Brass Co. 


Filter-Driers provide perfectly 
balanced filtering and drying 
to meet every installation 
need. Complete range of sizes 


offers high quality components, includ- 
ing filter-driers, strainers, valves, heat 
exchangers, tube and fittings, manifolds 
and service accessories. 


and capacities. 


Globemmler 


Packed line valves, 
available in straight-thru 
and angle types, are 
carefully engineered and 
constructed to give long, 


trouble-free service. 
\s pas 


FITTINGS Giiis 


Mueller Brass Co. 





pr a 

line of both solder-type 
or flare fittings in a 
range of sizes and 


Liquid indicators utilize light refraction to 
styles to accommodate 
every type of 


indicate refrigerant level. Can't leak, shock- 
proof mounted . . . in single or double port 
models with flare or solder end connections. 
180° 
RETURN BENDS 
refrigeration installa- a compte range of sizes for TUBING 


tion. Manufactured $, ling coils, etc., with Mueller Brass Co. Streamline dehydrated seam- 
from seamless copper plain or cupped ends. Both O.D. wall less soft copper tubing and hard drawn copper 


tubing, forged brass or thicknesses and center-to-center tubing, available in all required wall thick- 
brass rod fabricated dimensions carefully matched to nesses, will fill all piping, refrigeration and 


in our own mills. "s specificati air conditioning requirements. 


A let. 
r 








plumbing and heating 
products 


Streamline copper tube, solder-type fittings, valves and 
accessories are the industry's highest quality products 
in design, material and workmanship. Streamline 
plumbing and heating products assure efficient, long- 
lasting installations. 


PVC pipe and 
fittings 


Mueller Brass Co. has a complete 
line of Normal impact and High 
impact rigid PVC pipe and fittings 
manufactured from unplasticized 
polyviny! chloride. Provides 
exceptionally long service 

life under severe corrosive 
conditions . . . ideal for chemical 
handling and industrial processing. 


formed copper tube 
and assemblies 


Mueller Brass Co. supplies formed copper 
tube and lies to cust "s 
specifications. Complete facilities for 
swaging, bending, spinning, upsetting, 
flaring, flattening or ling, beading 
and grooving, drilling, piercing, 
machining, joining . . . all at 

consistently close tolerances. 

















GENERAL INFORMATION 


For sugar and paper mills, breweries, distillers and 
other industrial applications, Mueller Brass Co. copper 
tubing is supplied to it "s ificati Mixed 
groups of items can be packed for ‘delivery to different 
job sites for =ny customer, eliminating rehandling costs. 


MUELLER BRASS CO. 


Port Huron 43, Michigan, U.S.A. 
Cable address: Streamline 





& 
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cents. The meat product sells for 
37 cents a carton. 

«No Leftovers—The contents of 
each envelope is equivalent to half 
the contents of a standard jar or 
can of baby food. General Foods 
believes that this feature will have 
a special appeal for mothers who 
usually use only a half jar at a time 
—a common practice—and do not 
like storing leftovers. 

General Foods’ move is being 
watched closely by other food man- 
ufacturers. If the product is suc- 
cessful, it may force other baby- 
food makers into a new form of 
processing, packaging and distribu- 
tion. (Modern Packaging, June, 
p 114) 


TAPE automatically shapes the con- 
tours of this steam turbine bucket. 


Contour Machines 
Do Custom Jobs 


MACHINE SHOPS are finding new 
talents and economies in automated 
special equipment, and they are 
switching from general-type tool- 
ing to specialized tooling. The ma- 
chine shown above does nothing but 
turn out buckets for steam turbine 
rotors—and it is probably the first 
tape-controlled contour milling ma- 
chine to go to work outside of the 
aircraft industry. 

This is the first of four identical 
machines built by U.S.A.’s Ex- 
Cell-O Corp. to help General Elec- 
tric Co. turn out turbine buckets 
“faster and better” at its large gen- 
erator factory in Schenectady. 

«Not for Mass Production—GE 
officials point out that their use of 
an automated tool is far different 
from the specialized tooling of a 
mass-production auto or appliance 
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manufacture, where the cost of a 
tool can be justified in a single re- 
petitive operation. The company’s 
turbines are built to order, even 
though a typical turbine may use 
more than 5,000 buckets like the 
one in the photo. Parts differ in 
design and dimensions from one job 
to the next. 

Such jobs normally are done un- 
der the direction of a skilled ma- 
chinist. A machine has to perform 
several different operations. 

GE and other large custom-job 
shops are finding that the advanced 
contour machines can take over 
these complex jobs, and pay for 
themselves in increased speed and 
efficiency. The first machine at GE, 
for example, shortened lead time 
on turbine bucket production from 
months to a couple of days. The 
control tape is programmed to make 
the tool do various kinds of work. 
(Business Week, June 20, p145) 


Farmers Look for 
Profits in Fish 


FISH FARMING is often discussed as 
a new industry for the rice-growing 
areas of Asia. But scientific raising 
of fresh-water fish for food can 
even prove profitable in industrial 
countries like the U.S.A., says Dr. 
Shao-Wen Ling, a Chinese scientist 
working for the Food & Agricul- 
tural Organization of the United 
Nations. The U.S. Congress has au- 
thorized a research program in the 
field and asked Dr. Ling to advise 
about a site. 

Several U.S. farmers already are 
experimenting with fish farming. 
They use farm reservoirs and un- 
planted fields to raise fish to edible 
size. But these experiments have 
been haphazard, Dr. Ling believes. 
For success, he says, fish farming 
must be done on a more systematic 
and scientific plane. 

Dr. Ling recommends the selec- 
tion of fish that would have com- 
plimentary food habits. They must 
utilize all the nutritional substances 
in the water, but grow to edible 
size without eating each other. 

A big problem is how to induce 
fish to spawn in captivity. “In their 
wild state,” says Dr. Ling, “they 
only spawn when happy.” The prob- 
lem is how to make them happy—or 
peppy—in captivity.@ 


Powdered Ore 
Turns to Steel 


REPUBLIC STEEL Corp. (U.S.A.) 
has recently unveiled a process for 
making strip steel that will cut 
plant-construction costs by 40% or 
50%. Similar to techniques being 
developed by Sweden’s Stora Kop- 
parsbergs (p17), it will turn pow- 
dered iron ore into strip steel with- 
out the usual coke ovens, blast 
furnaces, open hearths, and bloom- 
ing mills. 

¢Three Main Steps—Republic’s 
process, now in plot-plant stage, 
has three main steps: 

—Iron ore is purified and re- 
duced to a metallic powder. 

—Then it is compressed from a 
powder into a semi-solid strip by 
pressing between four rolls. 

—Finally it is heated to about 
1200 C in an atmosphere which 
aids in the removal of oxygen, and 
is passed through a series of hot 
strip rolling stands. 

The last step reduces the thick- 
ness of the steel to the desired 
gage, compresses it to full den- 
sity, and produces hot-rolled coils. 
The coils have the same quality 
as conventional steel, according to 
Republic metallurgists. They may 
be put through the standard steel 
operations of pickling, cold rolling, 
and annealing before being re- 
coiled or cut into sheets. 

¢ Experiments with alloys—The 
process has been used mainly for 
low carbon steels with little alloy- 
ing. But Republic’s research lab- 
oratories also have been experi- 
menting with alloy powders, and 
they expect eventually to find a 
way to add alloy metals in powder 
form during the compression step 
in the process. 

Though “extremely optimistic” 
about their process, Republic offi- 
cials say that considerable research 
is still ahead before commercial 
production will be possible. “Our 
work has been confined to the lab- 
oratory,” says one official. “The 
next stage will be a continuous 
pilot plant, where larger quanti- 
ties of material can be handled.” 
A commercial plant for making 
steel out of powder is expected in 
about five or six years. 
Week, June 27, p145) 
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Putting the Consumer to the Test 


BAN SUCCEEDED—after mar- 
ket tests led to improvements. 


BAN appeared to be an overnight sensation when it 
was introduced to the U.S. consumer market. Behind 
its success, however, were years of trial and error by 
the Bristol-Myers Co., a large American manufac- 
turer of toiletries and drug products. 

Significantly, the marketing of Ban has been added 
to Harvard University’s famous business Case His- 
tories, as a classic example of marketing strategy 
guided by test marketing. 

The story begins in 1948. Bristol-Myers had a suc- 
cessful competitor, Mum, in the growing deodorant 
market. But a rival, Arrid, had passed it in sales. 

Both were “cream” products (there were also lo- 
tions on the market). But 
Mum was a deodorant only, 

Arrid combined a deodorant 
(which masks perspiration 
odors) with an anti-per- 
spirant (which limits per- 
spiration). 
eStrategic Decision — 
Bristol-Myers decided the 
best strategy would be to 
bring out a lotion prepar- 
tion aimed at the anti-per- 
spiration buyers, at the 
same time maintaining Mum’s strong second position 
in the cream field. In this way, the company’s mar- 
keting men thought they could get a larger share of 
the total market. 

Less than a year later, Bristol-Myers had devel- 
oped a bottled lotion anti-perspirant, which it named 
Mum Lotion. The product won the approval of the 
company’s “consumer panel,” a small group of “typi- 
cal consumers” used to test new products. 

But when Mum Lotion was test marketed on a 
wider scale (“three pink drops and odor stops”), a 
fatal flaw was found: In hot weather, the lotion 
thickened into a useless mess. 

This flaw was soon corrected, but now the product 
planners came up with an entirely new requirement. 
What the market really needed was not just another 
lotion, but a convenient new method of application. 

¢Outside Help—Some months later, the answer 
came from an unexpected source—an outside inven- 
tor who approached Bristol-Myers with a ball-point 
applicator. The applicator did not work, but the 
“roll-on” principle was a natural for a lotion, and 
Bristol-Myers bought the idea. 

The result was Mum Rollette, which was moved 
into six major markets for testing in 1951. Accept- 
ance appeared good at first, but then disaster struck: 
The plastic applicator did not work. 

¢Critical Decision—At this point, Bristol-Myers 


BAN continues on next page 
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ANALOZE FAILED—but testing 
prevented a possible disaster. 


ANALOZE should have sold. Consumer panel tests had 
been favorable. The consumers said they liked the 
product; indeed, they said they would buy it. But 
when the product was tested in the market place, 
buyers ignored it. 

Analoze failed. But its case history is just as 
enlightening as the successful history of Ban (at 
left). Both cases show why test marketing is an 
indispensable tool. 

e Judgment—Analoze originated as an executive 
judgment. Bristol-Myers’ product planners believed 
there was a market for a palatable analgesic (a 
mild pain remedy such as aspirin), one that would 
taste good and could be taken without water. 

Top management agreed in the spring of 1955. 

Actually, Bristol-Myers 
already had a_ leading 
analgesic (Bufferin) on 
the market, but like other 
companies in its industry, 
the company has discov- 
ered it is profitable to have 
more than one entry—and 
to compete with itself. 

Within six months, how- 

ever, Bristol-Myers had made another decision—to 
add an antacid for upset stomachs to Analoze, to 
broaden its appeal. 

The odds favoring the product seemed overwhelm- 
ing: About 85% of all U.S. consumers use analgesics, 
antacids, or a combination of the two. 

¢ Vote of Confidence—Within a year, the product 
was ready. When it was submitted to the company’s 
consumer panel, the vote was nine to five over all 
competitive products. There were twice as many 
favorable as unfavorable comments. And three out 
of four said Analoze was as good as their regular 
brand. They especially liked the taste. 

The advertising theme seemed “a natural’: for the 
first time, an analgesic and antacid that “works 
without water.” Print advertisements were tested, 
and they showed strong impact. Tests also indi- 
cated that the television commercials would be well 
received. Packaging also tested favorably. 

The price was set a bit higher than competitive 
products. But this seemed reasonable considering 
the “no-water” appeal. So, in July, 1956, manage- 
ment said “go ahead.” 

e Acid Test—Production was started in August. In 
September, distribution was completed in four test 
cities. Retailers’ reaction was strong—helped along 
by a 42% profit margin, instead of the usual 40%. 
Point-of-purchase displays were also well received. 

The advertising campaign began in October, with 
ANALOZE continues on next page 
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BAN SUCCEEDED (continued) 


seriously wondered if the product 
should be abandoned. The answer 
was “No,” for two reasons: 

—The lotion itself seemed to be 
a good product. 

—There was evidence that a 
profitable market awaited only a 
workable roll-on applicator. 

So the researchers set out to 
find the right combination of plas- 
tics. They tried 480 combinations 
without success. Finally, a small 
supplier suggested a solution, and 
this concern was quickly put into 
the business of making small plas- 
tic spheres. 

¢Ban Is Born — The product 
planners now decided that the new 
product should have a new name 
—and Ban was born. But it still 
had to pass the market test: Did 
the public really want a new roll-on 
anti-perspirant? 

Bristol-Myers’ consumer panel 
said “Yes.” An outside consumer 
panel agreed. And a third panel 
indicated that “repeat sales” would 
hold up. Finally, Bristol-Myers 
felt certain that Ban would pass 
the test. 

There were still important mat- 
ters to be decided, of course. 
Should advertising concentrate on 
the “roll-on” feature or should it 
sell Ban as an over-all deodorant? 
Both approaches were tested 
through “split-run” newspaper ad- 
vertisements offering a bottle of 
Ban for a very small price. As it 
turned out, it was decided to use 
a combined attack. 

Next, a market test was launched 
in four cities, with special pro- 
motional support in each of them. 
Sales opened strong and grew 
stronger. To double-check, Bristol- 
Myers introduced Ban into three 
cities with normal support. Sales 
were equally strong. 

A round of regional sales meet- 
ings followed, setting the ground- 
work for national distribution. The 
date was November, 1954. Initial 
shipments were scheduled for Feb- 
ruary 15, 1955. 

When the national advertising 
campaign opened on March 14, 
Bristol-Myers had placed Ban in 
73% of the U.S. drug stores. 

Today, there are more than 40 
entries in the roll-on field. But Ban 
is still the best seller. (Printers’ 
Ink, June 5, p64) 
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ANALOZE FAILED (continued) 


heavy promotion in two cities, “nor- 
mal” support in the other two. 

First reports from store audits 
were “not very encouraging.” Then 
“no change” was reported, followed 
by “flat trend.” 

Suddenly, the alert marketing 
men noticed a spurt in sales in one 
of the cities under heavy promotion, 
and a team rushed to the city to find 
out why. But it turned out to be 
“one of those things,” a brief excep- 
tion to the trend that offered no 
lessons and little hope. 

As a further experiment, how- 
ever, Bristol-Myers stepped up its 
promotional support in one of the 
cities receiving normal sales sup- 
port. But sales continued in a “flat 
trend.” 

After six months, the company 
reluctantly concluded that Analoze 
was a “dud.” It seemed foolish to 
push a lifeless product, so Bristol- 
Myers withdrew Analoze from the 
test markets. 

What had gone wrong? There 
were lessons to be learned, for here 
was a product that had _ been 
“bought by everybody but the pub- 
lic.” 

¢ Irrational Consumers — After 
much probing, Bristol-Myers came 
to this conclusion: The consumers 
simply had not done what they said 
they would do. They had said they 
would buy an analgesic-antacid that 
could be taken without water. But 
when they were given the oppor- 
tunity to buy it in the competitive 
market place, they simply had not 
done so. 

The most likely reason was 
found on a motivational level be- 
low the level of rational behavior. 
Whether the consumers realized it 
or not—and evidently they had not 
—they believed that water was 
part of the treatment, that it 
served as a sort of catalyst and 
helped their ailment. Against this 
psychological hurdle, the higher 
price became an additional barrier. 

To Bristol-Myers, the basic les- 
son is clear. The only way to be 
really sure that a product will sell 
is to go into the market place and 
ask the consumers to put down 
their money for it. While Analoze 
was a failure, test marketing was 
a success, in that it did its job and 
prevented a _ possible’ disaster. 
(Printers’ Ink, May 29, p62) 


More ‘'3-D’ for 
Billboard Ads 


THREE-DIMENSIONAL “cutouts” — 
such as the beefsteak above—are 
one of the trends in the U.S. out- 
door advertising industry, which 
is busily developing new ideas and 
adapting good ones that appear 
overseas. 

The posters are designed so that 
changes can be easily made, and 
some supermarkets and other busi- 
nesses that like to emphasize dif- 
ferent products change their prod- 
uct “cutouts” every week. 

¢ Illusion—A promising develop- 
ment is a new process for creat- 
ing three-dimensional illusions in 
print advertisements, which is now 
in the experimental stage at Harris 
Intertype Corp., a manufacturer 
of printing equipment. 

Plastics and colored lighting are 
being used more widely in painted 
displays. One advertiser is using 
plastic letters that change colors, 
illuminated by neon lighting from 
behind. Metallic materials such as 
aluminum foil are also appearing, 
mostly in poster displays. 

Still in the experimental stage 
is the use of pressure-sensitive 
tape mounted on heavy plexiglas 
panels. With lighting installed be- 
hind the panels, the advertiser has 
a poster by day and an illuminated 
display by night. : 

“Gooseneck” lamps are rapidly 
disappearing from outdoor bill- 
boards. Fluorescent lighting is 
now preferred, because it provides 
stronger, more even, and more 
realistic illumination for colored 
advertisements. (Printers’ Ink, 
June 5, 949) 
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A Sales Training Program 
For Experienced Salesmen 


How a distributors’ association teaches sales- 
men what they already know, but tend to forget. 


IMPROVING SALESMANSHIP was the 
task assigned to the Education 
Committee of the U.S.A.’s National 
Association of Electrical Distrib- 
utors, whose members sell a sub- 
stantial part of the electrical prod- 
ucts and supplies bought by Ameri- 
can industrial and commercial 
firms. 

There was nothing remarkable 
about how the Committee went 
about its duties—it hired an out- 
side firm to develop sales training 
material—but the end result was a 
workable, successful program, and 
that was the goal of the Commit- 
tee. Their mission was successfully 
accomplished. 

The basic assumption was that 
most full-line electrical distributors 
offer the same general range of 
products and services, and that a 
sales training program could 
“tailor-made” for their salesmen. 

To get first hand information, the 
outside firm (Porter Henry & Co.) 
sent interviewers into the field to 
interview salesmen, to make calls 
with them, and to talk to their sales 
supervisors. This was done in 10 
cities, and the interviewers’ “taped” 
reports were then transcribed, in- 
dexed, and analyzed. 

«Nice Guys—On the whole, the 
electrical supplies salesmen turned 
out to be competent and conscienti- 
ous. They had to stay on good terms 
with customers week after week, 
and they realized that high-pressure 
sales tactics would not work in their 
business. They were “nice guys,” 
and they gave all kinds of personal 
service. 

Their main difficulty: They 
tended to forget that there is a dif- 
ference between low-pressure sell- 
ing and no selling at all. Many had 
ceased being “salesmen” and had 
become “visitors.” For instance, 
one salesman remarked that he 
never mentioned his company’s line 
of switches to one customer because 
he thought the customer was prob- 
ably satisfied with a competitive 
brand and might resent his men- 
tioning his own brand. 


be 
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It was therefore decided to de- 
velop a training program based on 
three points: 

—Electrical distributor salesmen 
do not need a lot of spectacular sell- 
ing strategies or “closing” devices. 
But they do need to do a better job 
of selling end benefits instead of 
product features, of planning sales 
calls and making the best use of 
their time, of using samples more 
effectively, and of sticking to the 
fundamentals of 
selling. 

—By and large, the salesmen al- 
ready know the fundamentals of 
selling—they just do not always fol- 
low them. Their habits need chang- 
ing; and to do that they must get 
involved in the training. Thus it 
was decided to include practice ses- 
sions in the training program. 

—Each distributor 
should conduct his own 
for his own salesmen. 
training cannot be bought in a 
package and taken like medicine. 

¢ Basic Program—Out of these 
assumptions came a series of 12 
basic meetings, each lasting about 
90 minutes. A complete outline is 
provided for each meeting, with in- 
structions on how to run an effec- 
tive conference-style meeting, and 
a “flipchart” with one or two sheets 
illustrating the major topics of the 
meeting. But the distributor is ex- 
pected to discuss each topic in terms 
of his salesmen’s own territories, 
customers, and problems. 

In addition, there is material for 
eight optional meetings which each 
distributor can use as he sees fit. 
For example, one of the basic meet- 
ings is on selling the benefits of the 
product, rather than its features. 
Then there is an optional practice 
session at which salesmen apply 
this principle to their products. 

Topics of the meetings include: 

—Overcoming the Price Problem. 

—Selling Yourself and Your 
Services. 

—Sales Obstacles and How to 
Overcome Them. 

—Building Up Sales 


person-to-person 


manager 
meetings 
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with Your Present Customers. 
Selling Your Time at the High- 
est Price. 

—Opening New Accounts. 

—Handling Complaints. 

—lInside Selling. 

e Other Material — The confer- 
ence leader is supplied with a 
phonograph record that illustrates 
various ways of creating interest 
and holding the attention of people 
in the meeting. 

Typical sales situations have also 
been recorded, to be used as the 
basis of discussion by the salesmen. 
On the back of the record, a panel 
of experts discuss how they would 
have handled the situation. 

At the end of each meeting, 
checklists and worksheets summar- 
izing each topic distributed. 
This is the only literature or “home- 
work” connected with the program. 

The material includes in- 
structions on how to set up role- 
printed _ skits 

without re- 
hearsal; instructions for conducting 
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playing sessions; 


which can be read 


a blackboard analysis of sales prob- 


lems; and case histories. @ 


In Marketing 


DEMONSTRATION of sound-ab- 
sorbing acoustical ceiling 
transported into the offices of 5,000 
British architects and builders via 
this “sound card,” in a direct mail 
promotional campaign by the Build- 
ing Boards Division of The Bowater 
Paper Corp., Ltd. 

Speaking into a microphone held 
at arm’s length, the man pictured 
on the card walks from a room with 
a paneled ceiling into another room 
with an ordinary ceiling. The pho- 
tograph contributes to the curiosity 
value of the card, and Bowater felt 
certain that sooner or later its audi- 
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for WORLD INDUSTRY 


Here are some typical HARSHAW Products 


CERAMIC—Ceramic Colors for pot- 
tery, glass and porcelain enamel 
decoration—Uverite (Frit Opacifier)— 
Antimony Oxide—Tin Oxide—Nickel 
Oxide — Chrome Oxide Green — 
Cadmium Sulfide—Liquid Bright Gold. 


PAINT, VARNISH, AND PLASTIC 
—Naphthenate Driers and other 
Metallic Soaps (Linoresinates, Octasols, 
Resinates, Soyates)—Cadmium Litho- 
pones — Pigments — CP Cadmium 
Pigments— Mercury Cadmium Pigments 
—Antimony Oxide— Organic and 
Inorganic Dry Colors and Dispersions 
—Viay! Stabilizers. 


ELECTROPLATING — Nickel Salts: 


Sulfate, Chloride, and Carbonate 
—Nickel Anodes—Cadmium Oxide— 
Bright Nickel Electroplating Processes. 


CATALYTIC PROCESSING—Pre- 
formed Catalysts—Boron Trifluoride 
—Hydrofluoric Acid—Nickel Formate 
—Rufert Nickel Catalyst Flakes (for 
vegetable oil hydrogenation). 


MISCELLANEOUS — Hydroflvoric 
Acid—Ammonium Bifluoride— Miscel- 
laneous Fluorides— Copper Chloride 
—Copper Oxide—Copper Naphthe- 
nate—Cobalt Sulfate and Carbonate 
— Manganese Carbonate—Cadmium 
Oxide — Synthetic Crystals (Optical, 
Scintillation, Electronic). 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 


1945 E. 97th Street + Cleveland 6, Ohio, U.S.A. 
CABLE ADDRESS: HARSHAW-CLEVELAND 





FREE! 20-page book lists all Harshaw Chemicals 
available for export. WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR COPY. 











ence would listen to the recording. 

At the end of the recording, re- 
ports the British magazine Busi- 
ness, Bowater sales director Frank 
Morley invites listeners to “come in 
and hear the difference.” 


THE FIRST GROUP of depart- 
ment store junior executives from 
Britain are now in the U.S.A. on 
a three-month assignment behind 
the counters of American stores. 
They will be expected not only to 
learn U.S. merchandising tech- 
niques, but to pick up ideas on 
how British exporters can appeal to 
the American buyer. 

It is costing the visitors’ home 
firm about $850 per man for the 
scheme, which is expected to be a 
continuing program. 


FORMAL TRAINING for sales- 
men comes only after the new men 
have spent three to six months 
“on the road” at the U.S.A.’s The 
Colson Co., which manufactures 
a wide range of industrial prod- 
ucts. The new salesmen spend 
their orientation period with a 
man who knows the business and 
the territory. 

The idea is that the new men 
will pick up a collection of selling 
problems that will make the sub- 
sequent formal training period 
really meaningful. 


COMPETITION is an_ unusual 
feature of a thriving shopping cen- 
ter at Veitvedt, a suburb of Oslo. 
But the center’s management re- 
ports that “it took some persuasion 
to convince shopkeepers that one of 
the center’s main attractions would 
be the competition from similar 
shops next to each other.” 

This is contrary to the usual 
shopping-center policy of a virtual 
monopoly for every shop. The Veit- 
vedt center has a full-time adver- 
tising director, whose job is to at- 
tract shoppers to the center; then 
the shops must compete for their 
favor. (Euromarket, June, p31) 


ADVERTISING SLOGAN, “A 
Western European Quality Prod- 
uct,” is being used in U.S. markets 
by several competing office ma- 
chine manufacturers from Sweden, 
West Germany, and Britain. Man- 
ufacturers of other products are 
being encouraged to adopt the 
slogan. 
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Some you know...Some you may not 


You undoubtedly know that American-Standard has been 
recognized as a leader in the plumbing industry for nearly a 
century. But you may not know that we have also been manu- 
facturing many types of top-quality industrial equipment for 
many years. So whether you need a beautiful new bathtub for 
your home or a boiler for industrial use, look to American- 
Standard, Export Marketing Department, 40 West 40th Street, 
New York 18, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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Ready to serve you, these divisions of American-Standard 
Air Conditioning, C. F. Church, Detroit Controls, Industrial, 
Plumbing and Heating, Youngstown Kitchens 


American-Standard (a) 


EXPORT MARKETING DEPARTMENT 
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here the ‘Smart’ Investors Put 


Many still like stocks, but more prefer land. A 
cautious minority are just watching and waiting 
...A10-nation review of investor sentiment. 


Property outside Montreal ... a 
run-down factory in Mexico 

lower-priced Dutch stocks 
fabricated 


so + OO 
housing in Venezuela 
finance companies in London. 
These are some speculative op- 
portunities that appeal to men who 
have a reputation as quick-witted 
investors. 

To find out where the “smart” 
money was going in mid-1959, IN- 
TERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT DIGEST’S 
correspondents asked wealthy in- 
vestors and their advisers: “What 
would you do with a goodly sum of 
money now—perhaps the equivalent 
of $25,000?” The correspondents 
were not interested in men who 
could not afford to lose $25,000 
only those who have made (or lost) 
that amount many times over. 

Naturally there are disagree- 
ments, Some investors like the cur- 
rently-depressed petroleum shares; 
others expect more trouble for the 
industry. Many Europeans would 
not think of buying dollar stocks 
now, but buying U.S. dollars in any 
form is preferred by 
wracked Brazilians. 

If there is a common trend, it is 
an increasing wariness of the stock 
market, and a tendency among in- 
vestors to either “sit on” their 
money or look for special situations 
in land or industry. 

Here is a quick review of senti- 
ment in 10 business centers: 


inflation- 


London 

For the past year, smart money 
has been deeply involved in prop- 
erty—and shares in companies 
formed to buy and build office 
blocks, luxury flats, etc. Many of 
the recent “take-over” bids have 
had property as the lure: Most Brit- 
ish companies tend to carry prop- 
erty at a large undervaluation on 
their books. Also the practice of 
building facilities, selling them to 
insurance companies and then leas- 
ing the property back, offers good 


32 


opportunities for smart money. 

Lately, the shrewdest investors 
appear worried that property is be- 
ing overdone. They are much more 
careful now. 

Most big British investors stick 
to the stock markets—at home 
(U.S. stocks considered over- 
valued now, though there is some 
interest in European securities). 
Shares in hire purchase (install- 
ment credit) finance companies are 
booming; so much so that some of 
the less-smart may be 
hurt. Undoubtedly some money is 
going into petroleum shares, on the 
theory that current depressed con- 
ditions cannot last. 

Britain’s smart money men 
not, as a rule, buying the paintings 
at the London auctions. 
They are selling them—to Amer- 
icans. 


are 


investors 


are 


recent 


west 
BERLIN 


“If you really mean what you say... 
I would buy land in West Berlin.” 


Frankfurt 


“If you had asked me a year 
ago,” says a banker, “I would have 
told you to buy German chemical 
and electrotechnical stocks. Today? 
Maybe better to put the whole 
DM 100,000 into German 5% World 
Bank bonds until the picture 
clears.” 

Others agree that the decision is 
harder now—but some say that 
“smart” money is still going into 
these stocks. Also, larger German 
investors are looking abroad. Brit- 


ish securities (ICI, some of the war 
loans) and Canadian stocks are ap- 
pealing. “There is something magic 
about the name of Canada, whether 
it is for securities or real estate,” 
says a private banker. “One day I 
hear of someone buying an apart- 
ment house in Montreal, the next 
day some land near Quebec.” 

Free-floating investment capital 
is new to postwar Germany. The 
capital markets have been weak. 
Entrepreneurs plowed back their 
profits, and smaller investors pre- 
ferred government savings and safe 
real property. 

Real still attracting 
some smart money, but as a Duessel- 
dorf realtor says, quick large profits 
are few and far between. “It takes 
hard looking.” 

Apparently a few investors have 
looked as far as Berlin. One adviser 
suggests, “if you really mean what 
you say about risk capital, I would 
buy land in West Berlin. The gov- 
ernment guarantees all building 
costs and provides generous terms. 
So if you lose the investment, it is 
only the price of the land. Most 
Germans have not noticed this pos- 
sibility but I understand one or two 
New Yorkers have.” 


estate is 


Geneva 


Smart money here has been going 
into real estate. Values have dou- 
bled over the past three 
thanks to the influx of foreign com- 
panies (many of them Americans) 
setting up European headquarters. 
Much the same applies in other 
large Swiss commercial centers. 

Many still 
like shares in Swiss leaders like 
Ciba, Hoffmann LaRoche, Nestle, 
Swiss Bank Corp. and other banks 
as sound, sem speculative ventures. 
European investment trusts are 
getting attention, too. Abroad, Ca- 
nadian banks and South African 
gold mines look good to investors 
as solidly-based, semi-speculations. 
A few U.S. industrial stocks (elec- 
tronics, for example) are considered 
promising speculations. 

Smart investors in Switzerland 
are not particularly interested in 


years, 


successful investors 
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the Profits 


works of art as investments. The 
prices, they believe, are generally 
inflated. 

Paris 


“All the French smart money is 
going to Switzerland, isn’t it?” 
asks a London broker. The an- 
swer is probably “less than before 
de Gaulle.” Some French investors 
have been selling foreign securities 
and reinvesting in France—mostly 
in Sahara oil stocks and the strong 
industrials. 

Besides securities, a few big in- 
vestors have been trying real estate 
—usually via syndicates that buy 
luxury flats in Paris and along the 
Riviera. 

Still, many Frenchmen—includ- 
ing wealthy ones—cling to the idea 
that the smartest place for loose 
money is in the “family mattress.” 
There is probably up to $10,000,- 
million in gold and foreign securi- 
ties, mostly gold, put safely away 
by Frenchmen. 


“The rich investor is now a cautious 
man and, by nature, a bit pessimistic.” 


Amsterdam 


The days of the big Dutch specu- 
lator are largely gone. The rich 
investor is now a cautious man and, 
by nature, a bit pessimistic. 

After 12 months of rising stock 
prices, there are ample paper prof- 
its. But many investors are not 
selling, and seem content to wait. 
One notes that “Dutch investors 
used to look exclusively for high 
yield; now they are adapting them- 
selves to the American mentality, 
looking mainly for capital growth.” 
He adds that his portfolio is so well 
spread that “no important changes 
are needed.” 


Another says he is “bewildered” 
by the stock market. So he is en- 
trusting some of his “smart”? money 
to the big investment trusts. 

Some more active investors con- 
tinue to follow the recent trend, 
buying Dutch “international” stocks 
(Philips; AKU, Unilever) in the 
wake of American arbitrage. Now 
a few investors are beginning to 
sell them and buy lower-priced, less 
well-known Dutch industrials. 

Petroleum shares are not popular, 
nor are U.S. stocks, so prominent 
a year ago. Some money with a 
reputation of being “smart” is 
going into Dutch government bonds 
and into time deposits—to wait and 
see, 

Real estate is not popular (rent 
ceilings are discouraging) and the 
old Dutch favorite, commodity spec- 
ulation, is disappearing. 


“For those few who have spare capital, 
the Number One priority is land.” 


Tokyo 


There is very little short-term 
speculation in Japan. But for those 
few individuals who have spare cap- 
ital, the Number One priority is 
land. A smart investor buys a piece 
of property in a Tokyo suburb— 
sells it in three years at a handsome 
profit. This has been going on since 
the war, and while everyone ex- 
pected it to level off, it has not. 
Improved real estate—stores, build- 
ings, dwellings, are popular, too— 
but the profits have been generally 
much less than in unimproved land. 

The stock market comes next: 
Dividend rates are comparatively 
low, but the capital gains have in 
the past year been fantastic. No- 
mura Securities Co.’s mutual fund 
has appreciated 60% in the past 
year. With the outlook for Jap- 
anese business good this year, and 
with the prospect for further in- 
flation, some smart investors will 
undoubtedly make a million in the 
stock market. 
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. smart investors are laden with 
profits, looking for new opportunities.’ 


New York 


“Smart investors”, operating 
alone or in syndicates, are generally 
laden with stock market profits and 
are looking for new money-making 
opportunities. 

Most seem worried about the 
high level of stock prices now. And 
in quite a few cases the profits are 
so large that new outlets are not 
easy to find. So the investor tends 
to favor tax-exempt bonds and other 
debt obligations while he is looking. 

Real estate speculation, accord- 
ing to Business Week, seems most 
popular—far more so than oil, min- 
ing ventures, or investment in for- 
eign securities. 

Montreal land speculation is at- 
tracting smart Americans (some 
values are up four times or more 
in a few months). Florida is in 
the throes of its most spectacular 
land boom since the 1920s—though 
the operators are quick to point out 
that this boom is much more 
solidly-based than the 20s “bubble.” 
And there are businessmen who say 
that the real “gold mines” are in 
the relatively run-down centers of 
major cities. 

You still find many who are 
strictly stock market investors, and 
they believe that there is plenty of 
money yet to be made. Significantly, 
younger men are most active in 
stocks, doing a good deal of switch- 
ing from old favorites to neglected, 
under-valued companies when they 
can find them. Says one: “If you 
can find out what’s wrong with a 
company, or if you know what’s 
wrong will be set right, then it is 
worth buying in.” Others think 
there will be profits available before 
long in mining 
stocks. 

Even some of those currently 
favoring real estate and other spe- 
cialties hope to get back into the 
stock market after there is a sharp 


and petroleum 
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Butler Buildings 


ee ace | 


Your best building buy 


The church and the warehouse above are good examples of how 
standardized Butler steel building components can be utilized to 
provide a wide variety of buildings quickly and economically. 

Whether you want simple, functional lines or a more distinctive 
architectural treatment, you'll get more for your money using the 
Butler Building System. 

A Butler is the lowest-cost quality building you can buy. Features 
such as fast erection, easy expansion, effective lighting, weather- 
tightness, fire safety, and post-free interiors are inherent in Butler 
buildings and at a low cost, considering the quality of construction. 
They are designed to withstand wind 
loads of hurricane force. 

Butler grain storage buildings are 
designed to withstand enormous bulk 
grain pressures. Tightly constructed, 
they keep grain clean, dry, bright. 

And, the total cost often is as little Meu en 
as one-third the cost per bushel of 17 Mi 
vertical structures. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


International Sales Subsidiaries: 
Butler International Company + Butler Pan-America Company 
7518 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Mo., U.S.A. 
Cable Address: BUMANCO 


MANUFACTURERS OF METAL BUILDINGS ° OIL EQUIPMENT . GRAIN STORAGE FACILITIES 





drop. Stocks to them still represent 
an excellent hedge and the surest 
long-term gains. 


POTTERY INC. >< 
coaaaaikalll 


“ 


the skilled businessman who 
scouts around to find a run-down 
Mexican firm.” 


Mexico City 


More Mexican capitalists seem 
to be bringing money home from 
abroad to work—and there are 
plenty of opportunities. 

For those who do not want it to 
work too hard, money-lending of- 
fers good returns (well-secured 
loans net 15% to 18%). And real 
estate dealers often make the best 
customers. 

Land speculation is making mil- 
lionaires out of a small but fore- 
sighted group of investors. The 
big deals have lately involved re- 
sort property along the Pacific 
Coast from Acapulco to Baja 
California. But beach land is a 
tricky business, and a few not-so- 
smart investors are getting burned. 
Other land booms are taking place 
in newly-industrializing areas, or 
near oil discoveries. One investor 
sees “another Houston, Texas” de- 
veloping in Minatitlan, where land 
for building has risen at least 
400% in a year. 

Besides the classic loans and 
land, a new type of smart money 
man is appearing. He is the rich, 
restless and skilled businessman 
who scouts around to find a run- 
down struggling Mexican indus- 
trial firm that he can put right. 
Once the investment is moving 
along in good condition, the inves- 
tor retains his stock—or sells it at 
a high profit and moves on to the 
next company. 


, 


Caracas 
Caution is the watchword: Many 
investors are still licking wounds 
after losses in real estate and oil 
service company stocks in the past 
18 months. Banks are bulging 
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_ittochy Ltd. 


Towyo Japan 


Cable Address: “HITACHY” TOKYO 
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A 450 ton load at 70 km/h! 


Thailand’s narrow railway gauge (1 meter) called for 
special consideration in the design of 9S5OHP diesel-electric 
locomotives for her State Railways. Maximum permissible 
axle load was 12 tons, and the restricted body width 
entailed a special arrangement of mechanical and other 
parts. 


The hot humid climate under which the locomotives would 
operate required particular attention to be paid to the 
cooling system, and to the electrical insulation. Then 
there were the operator’s requirements—450 ton loads 
at 70 km/h on level runs; 400 tons at 12 km/h on grades 
of 25 per mil. 


Hitachi built them. Hitachi has the knowhow, having built 
one of the world’s largest narrow-gauge diesel-electric 
locomotives (1,900HP) and several 1,400HP units for the 
Japanese National Railways. 5 units have already been 
delivered to Thailand and Hitachi experience will keep 
them rolling for many years to come. 





with cash, waiting to see what 
happens next. 

Some smart money is active, 
though. 

First rule is to watch the govern- 
ment. It is now encouraging local 
output of consumer goods (page 
14), and investors are buying into 
companies that make them. Expect- 
ing a big program of low-cost hous- 
ing, other investors are going into 
low-cost, prefabricated houses (one 
plans to make them out of pressed 
bagasse blocks). 

Not much real estate is changing 
hands, though Maracaibo is one 
city where speculative syndicates 
are operating. Wealthy U.S. in- 
vestors continue to buy real estate 
to escape taxes at home, while rich 
Venezuelans like to keep some 
money abroad—in the U.S. A. or in 
Europe. Lower-priced European 
stocks are favorites in Caracas. 


Rio de Janeiro 


So far this year the cruzeiro has 
been depreciating at an annual rate 
of 35% to 40%. With this sort of 
inflation even the fabulous profits 
which real estate has offered begin 
to disappear. 

So most of the big money men in 
Brazil say: “Buy dollars, and in- 
vest in the U.S. A. No investment 
in Brazil now can provide the same 
safety and profit.” Some claim that 
for short term profits Europe is 
now better than the U.S.A., but 
many Brazilians feel more at home 
in Wall Street. 

Local investment is not com- 
pletely out of fashion. The land 
boom in the interior has sent some 
money in that direction; smaller 
investors still put money into in- 
vestment trusts. Industrialists plow 
cruzeiro profits back into their com- 
panies. But one adds, “My spare 
money goes to the U.S. A.” 

There are a few unusual special- 
ties. One Brazilian invests several 
thousand dollars a month in U.S. 
stamp auctions, another owns three 
farms in the U.S.A. and says the 
American farm subsidy is the 
closest thing to money for nothing 
he has ever seen. Another has gone 
further afield: He is selling U.S. 
holdings and buying up shares of 
firms owned in Cuba by friends of 
former dictator Batista. He claims 
many choice companies are avail- 
able at 40¢ to 60¢ on the dollar. @ 
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Financial Digest 








The cost of borrowing in the U. S. money market is rising, 
and most observers expect it to continue. To understand 
why, take a look at the market for U. S. Government bonds 
which set the interest rate structure for the nation. 


Yields are already at their highest level in over 30 years, 
with some bonds yielding as much as 4.5%. And the bonds 
are under increasing pressure. 


Investors today can get 544% on government-guaranteed 
mortgages, 5% on high-grade utility mortgage bonds, and 
3.5% to 4.5% in tax-free yields on state and municipal 
bonds (which appeal to investors in high tax brackets). 


There is a reluctance among investors to put their money 
into fixed-income securities, and many have turned to the 
stock market and—more recently—to real estate (see Fi- 
nance). Government bonds must also compete with a 
rising volume of corporate borrowings. 


And if the U. S. Treasury does pay more interest in com- 
petitive response, other rates will simply follow suit. 


Lower bond prices are also heralded by a forthcoming 
legal 414% ceiling on new Treasury issues and an increase in 
the national debt ceiling. 


Meanwhile, the Treasury must somehow continue to re- 
fund its staggering short-term debt, and try to increase the 
average life of its bond maturities. 

Paradoxically, the Treasury’s dilemma is not helped by 
the balanced federal budget for the fiscal year that began 
last month. To begin with, a seasonal deficit in the first 
half will require borrowings of some $6,000-million. Fur- 
thermore, even a federal surplus historically has led to lower 
bond prices, not higher ones. 


Apparently, it takes a recession to bring about a “bull” 
market in bonds. Business Week explains the paradox this 
way: Even though a recession means deficit spending, with 
more bonds coming to market, and the inflationary implica- 
tions theoretically favor equity investment, a recession also 
means easier money. 


And it is the increase in the money supply—investable 
funds—at a time when private credit demands are low that 
brings higher bond prices and lower yields. 

e 

Since sterling was made convertible last December, the 
European currency-exchange centers have been playing a 
bigger role in international transactions. 

One result is sharp competition between New York and 
European centers, and the spread between buying and selling 
prices is now hair-thin. 


Currency speculation has also been dampened by the in- 
creased stability of European currency rates. This means 
that little profit can be made by holding large positions in 
in the major currencies. 


Another result of convertibility : The currency ties binding 
the sterling bloc together have been weakened. “Non-mem- 
bers” can exchange sterling for gold or any currency as 
easily as members. 

The Swiss franc has softened somewhat as a consequence 
—it is no longer needed as an intermediary between sterling 
and dollars. 
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We , like the way 


THAMES 
800. ...:... 





\ 


\ 


\ 
We use products of FORD 


| 
| 


BEST SELLERS! In 1958 Thames 800s 


accounted for more than half of Britain's 
total exports of vans in the # ton class 


| | MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED +* DAGENHAM ENGLAND 
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Speedy Heat Exchanger 
Acts as Its Own Pump 


A compact new heat exchanger 
system heats, cools, vaporizes, or 
condenses liquids in a hollow spin- 
ning disk, driven at about 3,500 
rpm., that serves as a centrifugal 
pump as well as a heat transfer 
mechanism. The Turb-O-Heat, as it 
is called, handles 300,000 Btu. per 
hour; used as a steam generator, it 
can deliver steam at 8.75 kg. per 
sq. cm, in 20 seconds. The unit takes 
up only about a sixth as much room 
as a conventional generator. Chief 
uses for the Turb-O-Heat are ex- 
pected in chemical processing, metal 
finishing, and space heating. Turb- 
O-Heat, Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
U.S.A. 


Electronic Document-Printer 


The new Univac Solid-State Doc- 
ument Printer is said to compute, 
edit, punch, and print on both sides 
of standard tabulating-sized docu- 
ments in a single operation. Nor- 
mally, when the basic computer 
programming is done, the resulting 
magnetic tape has to go through 
several steps before the final doc- 
uments can be printed. With the 
Univac machine the tape can be fed 
directly into the printer and all final 
printing steps handled automat- 
ically at high speed. Remington 
Rand Intl., 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Strapping Machine 
Needs No Operatoor 


This automatic Model M20 strap- 
ping machine is designed to accom- 
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modate any size of bundle. Strap- 
ping is fed and applied at a speed 
of about 1 meter/second, and both 
vertical and horizontal binding are 
possible. Power comes from a 
standard electric 3-hp motor and 
tension can be adjusted from 22.5 
kg. minimum to 720 kg. 
Steel Strapping Co., 2600 
Western Ave., 
U.S.A. 


Signode 
North 


Chicago 47, Ill., 


Miniature Pressure Gage 


A new gage is designed for re- 
mote reading of pressures in air- 
craft and atomic energy applica- 
tions. Range is from 0-350 kg. per 
sq. cm. The instrument is not af- 
fected by voltage or frequency 
changes, and no warm-up time is 
necessary. Appleby & Ireland, Ltd., 
Basingstoke, Hants., England. 


Typewriter-Sized Computer 


This transistorized analog com- 
puter, PACE TR-10, fits on a desk 
and houses all computing compo- 
nents as well refer- 
ence and power supplies in a near- 
typewriter-sized cabinet. Typical 
component of the standard models 
are ten attenuators, six summing 
amplifiers, and four integrating 
amplifiers. These can be added to 
as desired. Electronic Associates, 
Inc., Long Branch, N. J., U.S.A. 


as necessary 


For Faster Typing 


A new typewriter with a space 
bar broken into three parts is said 
to allow a 14% increase in speed. 
The typist depresses the space bar 
simultaneously with the last letter 
of each word, whereupon the ma- 
chine automatically types the letter 
and jumps a space. Alpina Buero- 
maschinen Werk, Fuessenerstrasse 
22, Kaufbeuren, Germany. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Plastic Lifeboat 
For Extra Safety 


This radically new German plas- 
tic lifeboat, demonstrated recently 
in Bremerhaven, is completely en- 
closed—much like a submarine. It 
will right itself automatically from 
any position, and the four hatch- 
ways can be hermetically sealed so 
that the lifeboat is watertight. 
Structure consists of a double hull 
of glass-fiber-reinforced 
sandwicied with hard polyviny!- 
chloride foam and needs practically 
no maintenance. Overall length is 
about 7.8 meters, capacity 40 or 
more persons. The polyester resin 
was supplied by Reichhold Chemie 
A.G., Hamburg, Germany. 


polyester 


In miniature .. . 


Tiny private radio built into eye- 
glasses is latest from Kowa Trad- 
ing Co., Tokyo, Japan. Switch, vol- 
ume control, and earplug are at end 
of right temple bar, tuner on left. 

Pocket-size calculator called 
Multifix comes from Norske 
fabrik A/S, Lillesand, Norway .. . 
“World’s smallest” photo flashbulb, 
from Intl. General Electric Ce., 150 
East 42nd St., New York,:N. Y.., 
U.S.A., may lead to development 
of small, completely automatic flash 
cameras, is adaptable to many cur- 
rent types of camera. 
width, 2.8 cm. long. 


Stanse- 


It is pencil- 





POSITION WANTED 


Engineering Representative Heavy ex- 
perience in developing new markets for 
machinery and supplies. Experience in 
sales service here and abroad. Engineer- 
ing and accounting background. P. O. 
Box 53, Bergenfield, N. J., U.S.A. 
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Shifts on-the-go 
WITHOUT CLUTCHING 


Adjusts push-pull power 
to changing loads 


Changes blade angle 
hydraulically from 
OPERATOR'S SEAT 


‘Turns in own track 


INSTANTLY, AUTOMATICALLY length" with COUNTER- 


ROTATING TRACKS 


This new CASE. rig will change your 
entire concept of angledozer performance 


oa 


bd 


® New Non-Warping Torque-Converter Mounting 


NOW even further ahead of other dozers 
in output-per-dollar 


Thousands of hours of actual field experience on the world’s 
toughest dozing jobs — backed by continuous engineering re- 
finements — has made the CASE® TerraTrac® 1000 Pow- 
er-Angling Dozer the most popular rig in the 100 HP class. 
With increased ruggedness, and over 1214 tons of push-pull 
power, the “1000” handles as easily as a modern passenger 
car. All controls are completely hydraulic. Terramatic® pow- 
er-shift transmission, power-steering and torque-converter 
drive practically double the amount of work your operators 
can do in a day. In addition, the Case power-angling blade, 
coupled with counter-rotating spin-turns, eliminates unpro- 
ductive back-up time...makes every pass a working pass. 


For convincing proof of what these exclusive advanced fea- 
tures can mean in your operation, simply mail the handy 
coupon for full information 


J.I.CASE 4 


INTERNATIONAL, S.A. 


Subsidiary of J. |. CASE CO. 
Racine, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


insures positive alignment and full oil pressure under 
severest conditions. 


New Double-Disc Brakes — with 3 times larger friction 
area, give positive braking, longer life. 


New Larger Capacity Radiator and Water Pump provide better 
cooling at extreme temperatures. 


New Double-Flange Track Rollers — insure positive track align- 
ment, greater durability. 


New Closed-Circuit Hydraulic System eliminates “breathing” and 
oil spillage, lengthens pump life. 


J. 1. CASE INTERNATIONAL, S.A., Dept. H3069 
P.O. Box 827, NASSAU, BAHAMAS 


[_] Send new literature on Case 1000 power-angling dozer 
Send name of nearest Case Industrial Dealer 


Name , wee Title 
Company 
Address 


Country 


World’s most advanced line of wheel and crawier machines 
for construction, earthmoving and materiais handling 
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Is your company spending its 
research money wisely? 


For answers, some companies 
use sales ratios (charts right), 
others rely on formulas, check- 
lists, profile charts. 


Economists Put a Measuring Rule 


INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH brings both 
profits and company growth. This 
conclusion is backed up by a wealth 
of statistics, as well as common 
sense. But it is of little help to a 
company attempting to evaluate an 
expanding program of research 
projects. 

A manager normally looks for 
answers to two questions in evaluat- 
ing his product research program: 
(1) Is his company spending 
enough money for research? (2) 
Are funds being spent in channels 
where they will contribute the most 
to profits? An answer to the second 
question often contains an answer 
to the first. 

e Argument—FExecutives are not 
in agreement about whether there 
zan be definitive answers to these 
two questions: Some claim that you 
cannot measure research effort be- 
cause “you can’t put a dollar sign 
on a good idea.” Others insist that 
research is a corporate function 
that can be measured like manufac- 
turing, sales, personnel policy, or 
‘ffice administration. 

There is truth in both arguments. 
Economists have no magic formula 
for turning a group of figures into 
a research score or rating. But they 
have come up with a number of 
fairly reliable guides that can aid 
a company in deciding whether its 
research is doing a good job. 

Several large U.S. companies to- 
day rely heavily on a ratio—devel- 
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oped through years of experience— 
of research spending to capital in- 
vestment. E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., for example, has spent one 
dollar on research for each three in- 
vested in capital projects through- 
out its corporate history. The one- 
to-three ratio has remained fairly 
constant while the giant chemical 
producer’s research spending has 
grown from $1-million to more than 
$70-million a year. And Du Pont 
President Crawford Greenewalt be- 
lieves that_the ratio can be used as 
a rough de to future spending. 

At le two other American 
chemical companies—Monsanto and 
Union Carbide—find this one-to- 
three ratio valid. Several others 
find little relationship between re- 
search and capital investment, and 
instead attempt to correlate sales 
and research spending (see charts). 
Dow Chemical tries to get 10% of 
its sales through products no more 
than five years old. Another U.S. 
firm tends to put 4% of its sales 
income into research. 

eHazards of Formulas—Econ- 
omists have worked up more scien- 
tific formulas for gaging research 
profitability, but these formulas 
must be used with caution. Here 
are some of the factors that limit 
their accuracy: 

—Definition often stands in the 
way of comparing your company’s 
research effort with the competi- 
tion’s because many companies in- 





Textiles Paper Rubber Synthetic Industrial Drugs Electrical 


. Fibers Chemicals Equipment 


clude under “research” such allied 
efforts as product development, en- 
gineering, technical services. 

—The time lag between the start 
of a research project and the prof- 
its that it generates often makes 
it difficult to relate the two. Many 
companies subscribe to the slogan 
“seven years from test tube to mar- 
ket,” but others have products that 
have been under development for 
10 or 20 years. 

—The nature of a research de- 
partment varies with the size and 
type of business of its company. 
Du Pont, for example, is happy if 
one project in 20 matures into prof- 
its, a ratio that would bankrupt 
many small and medium-size firms. 

—The rising cost of research 
complicates any effort to forecast 
from past performance. 

—Finally, research is only a part 
of an integrated company effort 
including purchasing, engineering, 
production, sales. It may be impos- 
sible to measure accurately its con- 
tribution to the success of a new 
undertaking. 

eThree-Phase Study—Case In- 
stitute (Cleveland, U.S.A.) recently 
began a three-phase study aimed at 
measuring research efficiency. In 
the first phase, workers will develop 
an analytical model explaining how 
the performance of a company is 
affected by its research. Later 
phases will extend this knowledge 
to an industry, and finally to its 
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‘HOW LAST YEAR’S RESEARCH 
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on Research Spending 


effect on other industries and the 
national economy. 

The analytical model will take 
into account such items in a com- 
pany’s budget as research, engi- 
neering, sales and purchasing, and 
also various external and uncon- 
trollable items. The latter are of 
three types: 1. general economic 
(national employment, price levels, 
credit availability) ; 2. competitive 
(activity of competitors); 3. in- 
ternal (share of market, produc- 
tivity, and other factors not in- 
volved in a company’s budget). 

From the model, Case economists 
hope to develop procedures that will 
help companies set up budgets for 
optimum performance. Procedures 
also will be available for detecting 
changes in uncontrollable variables 
—employment conditions, price 
levels, ete.—so that companies can 
adjust their research budgets to 
these changes. 

¢Equivalent Return—John C. 
Fisher, of U.S.A.’s General Electric 
Co., has attacked the problem of 
measuring research by a system he 
calls “equivalent return”’—the fi- 
nancial reward from research as 
compared with the return if the 
same money had instead been in- 
vested in the stock market. 

Fisher’s studies—including an 
analysis of security prices for the 
past 90 years—led him to a “profit- 
ability criterion” of 6% after taxes. 
He advises management to reject 


any research project that points to 
an equivalent return of less. Any 
project that can produce an after- 
tax return of more than 6%, Fisher 
says, is worth working on. 

Fisher advises research man- 
agers to list all projects in descend- 
ing order of priority, and then to 
keep an accurate record of all funds 
going in and out of these projects. 
The list is divided into three parts. 
The top third is projects of the 
highest priority, the bottom group, 
of the lowest priority. 

Fisher believes this system gives 
management added insight into its 
research spending. For example, if 
the three groups of projects showed 
equivalent returns of 40%, 30% 
and 20%, it might well prove worth- 
while to expand with a fourth group 
of projects. 

If, on the other hand, the percent- 
ages were 40, 20 and 10, expansion 
would not be advisable. The added 
group, if the projects were rated 
properly, would probably dip below 
6%. And if the lowest-priority 
group showed an equivalent return 
of 5% or less, the research budget 
should be cut. 

Fisher’s system offers a fresh 
approach, and a means for manage- 
ment to identify its marginal ac- 
tivities. But it has two big draw- 
backs. The system can take as long 
as 10 years to test properly. Also, 
it avoids taking into account the 
contributions of corporate func- 
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tions other than research—the main 
goal of the Case study. 
¢ Alternative Research Projects 


Several U.S. research directors 
have worked up mathematical for- 
mulas for evaluating alternative re- 
search projects. Fred Olsen, a re- 
tired chemical executive, has set up 
an “Index of Return” for such 
projects. The return equals the 
value of the research if successful, 
times the chance of success, divided 
by the cost. 

Another formula, developed by 
American Alcolac Co., multiplies 
five factors: a decimal denoting 
chance of commercial success, a 
decimal denoting chance of techni- 
cal success, quantity, price minus 
cost, and life of product in years. 
This total is then divided by re- 
search, development and marketing 
costs. The resultant number is a 
ratio of estimated profits to costs, 
a key to the relative value of a given 
project. 

Ralph Burgess, an American 
Cyanamid Co. economist, has ad- 
vanced a checklist as an alternative 
to a formula. He lists 50 qualitative 
factors that determine the value of 
research work, and then asks de- 
partment heads—accounting, engi- 
neering, sales, market research, etc. 
—to evaluate these factors for a 
given project. 

Another U.S. concern, W. R. 
Grace & Co., uses a similar list of 
39 factors in rating chemical proj- 
ects. Each factor is rated very good, 
good, average, poor, very poor. The 
ratings then are connected by a 
profile line. These profile charts 
have helped Grace screen the mul- 
titude of ideas that are constantly 
being advanced by research men in 
its laboratories. 

eEvaluation and Re-evaluation 

Whether they use formulas, 
checklists, or charts, most com- 
panies agree that projects should be 
constantly re-evaluated as work 
progresses. Management has to 
keep its eye on a project’s costs, 
anticipated benefits, and potential 
sales and profits. 

This is especially true as a proj- 
ect moves ahead and approaches 
commercial status. Costs mount as 
the pilot stage of a project is 
reached. The decision to abandon a 
project or continue it is harder to 
make at this stage, and far more 
costly. (Chemical Week, May 30, 
p. 35) 
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THE QUESTION: What are the re- 
sults of wage incentives in your 
plant? Here is the percent of 249 
managers saying incentives have... 


THE CONSENSUS: Wage incentives 
have reduced costs, helped super- 
visors, and improved morale. But 
the negative replies show why in- 
centives are still controversial. 


Where Incentives Stand Now 


AS THESE FIGURES suggest, most 
plant operating executives, but not 
all, believe that the incentive prin- 
ciple is as sound today as it was 50 
years ago. 

The figures are from a survey of 
how incentives and work measure- 
ment are used in U.S. industry, con- 
ducted by McGraw-Hill’s Factory 
magazine. There is naturally a 
close connection between incentives 
and work measurement, since stand- 
ards are used to control incentive 
payments. Last month’s INTERNA- 
TIONAL MANAGEMENT DIGEST pre- 
sented in detail how these plants 
use work measurement (IMD— 
July, Management Methods). 

eCoverage—The biggest prob- 
lem in standards setting—and con- 
sequently in incentives—is “cover- 
age.” Few plants measure nonrepe- 
titive or indirect labor at all. And 
much of the working time of even 
direct production workers is left un- 
measured: 22% of the hours 
worked by direct production labor 
is not covered by standards. 

Since’ incentive-covered work 
pays more than non-covered work, 
coverage is obviously a_ serious 
problem. The Number One need in 
the work measurement field, accord- 
ing to Factory’s respondents, is a 
better way to measure standards 
for nonrepetitive work. 

Of the plants that do have in- 
direct incentives, however, 57% 
use direct measurement. Another 
49% relate indirect pay to direct 
workers’ performance, and 6% do 
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both. There are mixed feelings 
whether incentives for indirect 
workers are worthwhile. One plant 
reports it has reduced its indirect 
“head count” 40% with incentives; 
while another admits that its in- 
direct incentives serve only to in- 
crease the pay of indirect workers. 

Loose standards are also a serious 
problem. Factory concludes that 
tight standards are changed down- 
ward in short order, but loose 
standards are not changed upward 
so quickly. And “creeping changes” 
constantly distort standards. In 
most plants, comments Factory, 
“fighting the daily fires that break 
out in incentives leaves too little 
administrative time to think about 


Average Incentive Payments 
as % of 

guaranteed Jo 

hourly rate of plants 
up to 7¥a%........... 2% 

7% to 174a%........ 19% 
17% to 7Va%........ 31% 
27 to 37'a% ,...... 33% 
372 to 47¥a%........ 7% 
47 to 57'Ya%........ 4% 
over 572%........ ; 4% 


OVERALL AVERAGE is a 28% in- 
centive payment. Breakdown figures 
give production workers an average 
29% bonus, all others an average of 
24%. The range is extreme, from 5% 
to over 100%. Almost all the aver- 
ages fall between 10% and 50%. 


the basic problems, let alone act.” 

¢ Opposition—A majority of em- 
ployees tend to favor incentive pro- 
grams, according to the Factory 
survey. But a few employees also 
tend to oppose and obstruct them. 
The plant managers added that 
26% of the trade union officials they 
have to deal with actually oppose 
and obstruct incentive schemes. 
Obviously, this explains the poor re- 
sults in some plants. 

Grievances increase with incen- 
tives, as the chart above shows. Last 
year, an average of 21% of all 
grievances in these plants were re- 
lated to incentives. 

This makes the supervisor’s job 
more demanding. But an increase 
in grievances does not necessarily 
mean that an incentive scheme 
should be scrapped. On the con- 
trary, an absence of grievances can 
mean that incentive payments are 
too high. 

At any rate, the plants seem to be 
able to handle the grievances that 
develop. Very few plants reported 
work stoppages that were related 
to incentives. 

¢Types of Plans—There 
three basic types of 
schemes in general use: 

—Straight piecework, measured 
as dollars per unit. 

—Straight piecework, measured 
as standard time per unit. 
Sharing plans, where the pay- 
work curve is less than 1-for-1. 

The trend in recent years in the 
U.S.A. has been toward a standard 


are 
incentive 
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time measurement, and out of 235 
plants responding, 66% say they 
use this method. But surprisingly, 
35% of the plants still use piece- 
work based on a monetary unit, and 
30% use a sharing plan. Some 
plants use a combination, or vari- 
ations of the plans. 

Significantly, plants that use 
standard time units also report a 
larger percentage of employees 
covered—83%, as compared to 
72% in plants with monetary piece- 
work and 52% with sharing plans. 

Minimum earnings are almost 
always guaranteed, and it is com- 
mon practice to standardize on one 
type of base. Position, task, or per- 
sonal rates are guaranteed in a 
majority of plants; the legal mini- 
mum wage rate is guaranteed by a 
few, almost all apparel plants. 

The guarantees are based on 
daily, weekly, and “job” perform- 
ance, in almost equal proportions. 
Job guarantees are usual for big 
machine-tool work, sometimes for 
maintenance work. 

¢Slipping Principles — When 
employees who are normally on an 
incentive plan work at non-cov- 
ered tasks, about two-thirds of 
the plants pay their basic hourly 
rate—a procedure recommended 
by most authorities. But a surpris- 
ing number pay higher rates—aver- 
age earnings, or a choice between 
90% of average earning or the 
hourly rate, or a token bonus above 
the hourly rate. The danger in this 
is that it may bring demands for 
a high-earnings “floor” under new 
jobs—and where can you stop? 

The principle of “bad quality, no 
bonus” also seems to be slipping. 
For one reason, quality control is 
a separate function in many plants, 
with no relation to incentives. Sig- 
nificantly, of 244 plants, 25% say 
they pay incentive on total produc- 
tion regardless of quality; and 68% 
say it is not always practical to re- 
late quality to incentives. 

It is still common practice, how- 
ever, to deduct for bad quality when 
responsibility can be fixed, and some 
plants go beyond the actual “count” 
and deduct the entire lot. In some 
industries, too, the worker must 
repair or do over again unaccept- 
able products without compensation. 

¢Opinions on Pay—The plant 
managers think the incentive rates 
they pay are about right—at least 
for manually controlled work. When 





ON YOUR SCALES 
MATERIALS BECOME MONEY 


dependable TOLEDO SCALES 
boost weighing efficiency . .. guard against losses 


For proper cost control, efficient weighing is a prime require- 
ment. Weight records directly affect costs, quality, inventory 
control and customer billing. You can avoid weighing errors 
and inadequate weight data by placing the right scales in the 
right places . . . to supply automatic indication of weights, 
also printed weight records if desired. In Toledo’s complete 
line you’ll find the modern answer to your weighing problems. 
Write for new condensed Catalog No. 2001. 


Division of Toledo Secale Corporation 
Toledo 12, Ohio, U.S.A. 





OVERHEAD TRACK SCALES .... » | COUNTING SCALES 
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PIONEER IV Space Probe 
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te f Mercury Batteries 
; 
j Most valuable payoff on a satellite or space probe are the secrets 
Vy ; flashed by radio to earthbound scientists. Reports from Pioneer IV 
} | £ came back from as far out as 407,000 miles—greatest distance 
] i - over which a radio signal has ever been received. 


Those history-making messages were powered by Mallory Mercury 
Batteries that were selected for satellite duty early in the nation’s 


0S 


space program. Tiny but powerful, they deliver steady output 
under extreme temperature ranges for many vital hours beyond 





the abilities of ordinary batteries. 





| Unique mercury batteries, an important factor in the miniaturi- 













zation of portable military communication equipment, hearing 
aids, transistor radios and pocket tape recorders, were invented 
by Samuel Ruben, a long-time Mallory associate, and developed 
by Mallory over some 15 years. They are another unusual “‘first”’ 
by Mallory—the company at home in tomorrow. 


P. R. Mallory International 
Indianapolis, indiana 


Mallory Batteries Ltd., Dagenham, England 
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“Electronic, Electrical & Special Metal Components « Dry Battery Systems * Semiconductors « Timer Switches 
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asked to suggest the “ideal” incen- 
tive rate, the average turned out to 
be 28%, the same as the average 
rate being paid (see chart). 

For machine-controlled work, 
however, the “ideal” average turned 
out to be 23%, a full 5% lower than 
for manual work (Factory does not 
give actual incentive rates paid for 
machine-paced work). But most 
significantly, a number of managers 
argue that incentives are not needed 
at all on machine-paced work. 

Factory points out, in rebuttal, 
that 13% of 237 responding plants 
have adopted schemes for machine- 
paced operations, based on operator 
work load, or machine capacity 
standards. And another 29% say 
they feel there is a need for incen- 
tives on machine-paced work. 

This is undoubtedly the most con- 
troversial point brought out in the 
Factory survey, and it will become 
more controversial as more plants 
convert to automatic operations.® 


Emphasize Goals... 


. if you want high morale 
and high productivity. 


MANAGERS who think in terms of 
strict rules and detailed procedures 
tend to be in charge of low-produc- 
ing units, Director Rensis Likert 
of the U.S. A.’s Michigan Univer- 
sity Institute for Social Research 
recently told Factory magazine. 

Likert has done a great deal of 
research on why workers produce 
more under one supervisor than 
under another. One reason, he says, 
pressure: The more pressure 
workers feel, the less they tend to 
produce. 

The high-production supervisor, 
he comments, “generally supervises 
by establishing objectives and goals 
for his subordinates and then giv- 
ing them the freedom to accomplish 
these objectives in ways based on 
their own experience.” 

¢ Product of Confidence—Likert 
is convinced that high productivity, 
high motivation, and high employee 
satisfaction go together. 

Employees who exhibit these 
qualities feel their supervisor likes 
them, and has confidence in their 
ability and integrity. And the su- 
pervisor with confidence in his sub- 
ordinates expects a lot from them, 
and, furthermore, does not expect 
to be disappointed. @ 
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A Budget Chart Tells the Story 


THE CHART pictured above helps 
keep the supervisors at the Mc- 
Culloch Corp.—a U. S. manufac- 
turer of engines, saws and drills— 
aware of an important management 
goal: economy in operations. 

According to Factory magazine, 
the chart shows how closely the 
plant engineering department ad- 
heres to its current annual budget, 
and provides a continuing compar- 
ison of estimated budget versus 
actual expenditures during the cur- 
rent fiscal year. The visual pres- 
entation was considered to be the 
best way to make the supervisor 
more cost-conscious and point up 
variances before they got completely 
out of control. 

eHow It’s Set Up—The chart 


breaks the department’s budget into 
18 cost categories (two are hori- 
zontal, 16 vertical). Each category 
is represented by two adjacent bars, 
one showing the amount of money 
budgeted, the other expenditures to 
date. The category bars are divided 
into 12 segments, each representing 
a calendar month. A color code is 
used to identify each month. These 
segments represent what the com- 
pany expects to spend, or has spent, 
during a given month. And this 
enables supervisors to get a monthly 
as well as a cumulative budget com- 
parison. 

Because listings vary in the 
amount of annual expenditure, they 
are arranged in groups using differ- 
ent dollar volume scales. As each 


month is added, the exact cumula- 
tive dollar amount is noted at the 
top of each column. The two hori- 
zontal sets of bars illustrate gross 
department expenses and transfers 
and direct charges. The first group 
of the 16 pairs of vertical bars 
covers direct hourly projects, jani- 
torial, maintenance materials and 
supplies, and added payroll costs. 
The second group—oiling, salaried 
staff personnel, clerical and other 
salaried people, hourly supervision, 
coolants and lubricants, and jani- 
torial supplies. The third group 
storekeeping, other hourly labor, 
lost time, shift differential 
and overtime hourly premiums. 

The plant engineering budget 
covers only maintenance and repair, 
not new projects. Budget amounts 
are calculated in dollars for labor 
and material expenditures, without 
adjustment for company overhead. 
This keeps the chart workable and 
simple. 

¢Expectations Fulfilled Ac- 
cording to the McCulloch Corp., the 
budget chart has been a success. In 
1956 the plant engineering depart- 
ment kept within budget, in 1957 
and 1958 it was toeing the mark. 
One fact that cannot be overlooked: 
With the budget report in full view, 
supervisors consider the figures a 
challenge, take pride in staying 
within them in each category. And 
since the plant engineer and his 
supervisors have only a limited time 
available for briefings, the chart 
keeps them well informed without 
infringing on their time. @ 
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C-E Chemical Recovery Units Serve the 
Pulp and Paper Industry Around the World 


Chemical recovery is a process of basic importance 
to the world’s huge pulp and paper industry. The C-E 
Recovery Unit salvages the valuable chemicals con- 
tained in the liquor residue from paper pulp manu- 
facture and at the same time produces large quantities 
of steam for power and process. 

Combustion is a leading supplier of chemical re- 
covery equipment for pulp mills around the world: 
in Latin America, Europe, Asia and North America. 
The aggregate capacity of C-E Recovery Units in- 
stalled or on order is 108-million pounds of dry solids 
per 24 hours. This represents a recovery of 45-million 
pounds of chemicals—and the generation of 380- 
million pounds of steam per day. 


Modern C-E Chemical Recovery Units offer many 
features that result from advanced engineering, con- 
tinuing research and an awareness of the industry's 
special needs. Self-cleaning, panel-type superheater 
and screen .. . tangential air system for complete, 
controlled combustion...maintenance-free decanting 
hearth ... control of liquor density and temperature 
—these features provide efficiency, economy, relia- 
bility and flexibility second to none. For specific 
details on recovery units—or any steam generating 
or related equipment — you or your consultants are 
invited to address inquiries to our nearest repre- 
sentative — or directly to our Export Department in 
New York. 


Associates, licensees and representatives throughout the free world 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 


Combustion Engineering Building * 200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. C-2 


ALL TYPES OF STEAM GENERATING, FUEL BURNING AND RELATED EQUIPMENT; NUCLEAR REACTORS; PAPER MILL EQUIPMENT; PULVERIZERS; FLASH DRYING SYSTEMS; PRESSURE VESSELS: SOU PIPE 
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RELY ON CFal FOR 


WICKWIRE WIRE ROPE—Available in 
a wide range of sizes and types—pre- 
formed and non-preformed. The wire 
grades, wire diameters and lays are 
carefully checked and double-checked 
to give you the finest in wire rope. For 
jobs that require extra high strength 
specify Wickwire Double Gray Extra 
Improved Plow Steel. 





CAL-TIE WIRE AND CFal 
CONCRETE REINFORCING 
BARS—Cal-Tie Wire is avail- 
able in 14- through 20-gage 
annealed wire. For greater 
safety when tying rebars, use 
the Cal-Tie handy belt dis- 
penser. Leaves both hands 
free; wire can't kink or catch. 





CFal GRADER BLADES AND OTHER CUTTING 
EDGES—Made of special analysis steel, rugged 
CFal blades guarantee dependable service and 
: long wear. More than 4000 different cutting edges 
are available in a wide selection of dimensions and 
hole spacings to fit any equipment; flat or curved; 
beveled or squared edges. 





CFal PRESTRESSED CONCRETE STRAND AND 
WIRE—Excellent for pretensioned and post- 
tensioned concrete structures. Flexible, easy to 
handle. 





AUTHORIZED CFal 
Carlos Damm—Buenos Aires, Argentina (Wire Rope only) + Crespo, Velasco y Cia., Soc. Anon.—La Paz, Bolivia » Sociedade Importadora de Equipamentos 
Lida. Rio de Janeiro, Brasil + Balmaceda, Lorca y Cia. ltda.—Santiago, Chile + Carlos Torres E.—Santiago, Chile (Automotive Products only) + Jaime Pérez 
Castro—Medellin, Colombia + Ignacio Cérdoba V.—Cali, Colombia - Andrés Fernéndez Ferro—Bogoté, Colombia + J. R. Vergara, Jr.—Barranquilla, 
Colombia + Enrique Rodriguez S.—San José, Costa Rica + J. A. Vézquez—Habana, Cuba + Pereira Overseas Agency—Habana, Cuba (Automotive Products) 
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QUALITY STEEL PRODUCTS 


The heavy demands of today’s rapidly expanding 
construction market call for the use of up-to-date 
methods and equipment. That’s why contractors 
in all the Americas have learned to depend on 
CF«elI steel products. They are made to exacting 
standards—from the highest-grade steel—and are 
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REALOCK CHAIN LINK FENCE—Permanent protec- 
tion in a variety of styles. Top-quality galvanized 
steel or lightweight aluminum constructions require a 
minimum of maintenance. 


oD Th) Cea 


CFal VIBRATING SCREENS—Available in many 
types of weaves and openings for long-lasting, 
accurate screening. There’s a CFal Space Screen 
designed for virtually every requirement. 


Remember... if it's made by CFal, it’s reliable! 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 
General Export Office: 575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y., U.S. A, 
Cable: WICKSPEN 


EXPORT AGENTS 


WICKWIRE WIRE ROPE SLINGS 
—Top quality slings with a com- 
plete line of end attachments, as- 
semblies and fittings. Where safety 
is a prime consideration, your slirg 
can be certified—that means it's 
proof-tested to a load equal to 
twice the sling’s rated capacity. 






subject to rigid quality control from start to finish. 

Look to CFaI as your source of supply for many 
of the steel items used in construction work. There 
is a CFalI representative in every principal city 
throughout Latin America; he’ll be glad to discuss 
your construction problems with you. 





CLINTON WELDED WIRE REINFORCING 
FABRIC FOR CONCRETE ROADS —Tensile 
strength of the steel resists heaving and crack- 
ing of the concrete due to temperature ex- 
tremes. Minimizes cracking during setting. 
Lasts longer and requires less maintenance 
than unreinforced concrete. Also adds years of 
life to concrete pipe, buildings, airport run- 
ways, etc. 


Ferreteria Americana C. Por A.—Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic + Bjarne Ness—Guatemala City, Guatemala + Pan-American Agencies—San 

Pedro Sula, Honduras + The Purdy Co. of México S. A.—México D. F., México + Torres—tilla, S. A.—México D. F. 6, México (Automotive Products only) 
* John May & Co.—Managua, Nicaragua - Henry Maduro L._—Panama City, Rep. of Panama - Luis Blondet S. A.—Lima, Peré (Automotive Products only) « 
William Crosby & Sons S, A.—Lima, Peré « international Agencies, inc.—San Juan, Puerto Rico * Venamer-Ofimersa, $. A.—Caoracas & Maracaibo, Venezuela, 
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Bethlehem’s great Sparrows Point 
plant in the Port of Baltimore, U.S.A., 
is the world’s largest steel mill located 
on tidewater, Products for export can 
be loaded at this plant directly aboard 
ship—an arrangement with twin 
benefits to the purchaser. 

First, it eliminates the delays caused 
by long overland freight hauls. 

Second, it minimizes the possibility 


of damage by greatly reducing the 
handling required. 

Our Sparrows Point plant has 
served the export market for years. 
With its tidewater location, it can save 
days or even weeks in the handling 
of your order for steel. Bethlehem 
Steel Export Corporation, 25 Broad- 
way, New York 4, U.S.A. Cables: 
“BETHLEHEM, NEWYORK,” 


Represented in all principal cities of the world by 


offices and representative 


of Bethlehem Steel Export Company 


Bethlehem supplies steel to 
world markets in all forms, 
including 
BARS * ALLOY STEELS * TOOL STEELS 
PLATES * STRUCTURAL SHAPES 
SHEETS * STRIP * TIN PLATE * PIPE 
WIRE PRODUCTS * RODS * RAILS 
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YOUR 
— Management Reading 


“Musts” for the Engineer 





The Engineering Manual brings together in one volume the most commonly 
used data and methods. 680 pages, $9.50. (McGraw-Hill Book Co.) .. . 
Kempe’s Engineers Handbook covers modern theory and practices in all 
branches. Two volumes, 3000 pages, 82/6d or $11.55. (Morgan Brothers 
Ltd., 28 Essex Street, Strand, London WC2, England) ... For the technical 
man who wants to improve his skill as a writer, Successful Technical Writ- 
ing is a step-by-step guide. 294 pages, $5.50. (McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y., U.S.A.) 











All About Incentives 


Are you planning to install or revise an incentive program? Wage Incen- 
tives explains and compares various types of incentives and covers the 
eleven basic requirements of a good incentive plan. 227 pages, $7.00. 
(John Wiley & Sons, 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., U.S.A.) 





Come to the Fair 


Win, Place and Show is the first book written in the U.S.A. about exhibiting 
at trade and industrial shows. It discusses factors that determine the suc- 
cess or failure of an exhibit, as well as the planning, timing and manage- 
ment of an effective display. 204 pages, $7.50. (Oceana Publishing Com- 
pany, 80 4th Avenue, New York 3, N. Y., U.S.A.) 





Keeping Up With Plastics 


The British Plastics Yearbook 1959 contains a classified listing of nearly 
4500 manufacturers and suppliers of materials, finished products and 
equipment, a glossary of technical terms and specifications. 644 pages, 42s 
or $5.92. (lliffe & Sons Ltd., Dorset House, Stamford St., London SE1, 
England) ... Encyclopedie Francaise des Matieres Plastiques discusses the 
latest plastic developments in application, materials, and processing tech- 
niques, and includes a classified index of French plastics companies. 578 
pages, 5950 frs. or $14.50. (Industrie des Plastiques Modernes, 40 Rue du 
Colisee, Paris 8°, France.) 








The Family Enterprise 


Two British books may help to solve some of the problems of the small 
family firm (IMD, Apr. p20). Tax Problems of the Family Company will be 
of interest to the businessman who is far from being a tax expert. 18s 6d 
or $2.60 ... Financial Problems of the Family Company provides a wealth 
of information on this subject. 22s or $3.08. (Sweet & Maxwell Ltd., 3 
Chancery Lane, London WC2, England.) 








Bulletins from Industry 


Here are two booklets on machinery replacement practices: The Heald 
brochure gives details on how replacement of old machines paid off for six 
companies. (The Heald Machine Co., Worcester 6, Mass., U.S.A.) .. . Avoid- 
able Cost Replacement Formula sheds new light on this difficult subject. 
(Jones & Lamson Machine Co., 502 Clinton Street, Springfield, Vt., U.S.A.) 
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YOUR 
+ Personal Afttairs 


What You Should Know About Cancer 


Cancer specialists warn of a cruel paradox: A growing percentage of 
cancer victims are being cured, but the cancer death rate is rising. 


The incidence of cancer is increasing partly because other major diseases 
—with the notable exception of heart disease—have been brought under 
control. Another reason is that the average age of the population is rising; 
and cancer is more common among elderly people. 





Tremendous strides have been made in treating cancer, through surgery 
and radiation techniques. According to U. 8S. figures, one out of every 
three cancer victims now is living for more than five years after the disease 
is diagnosed, and a large majority of these are completely cured. 


But chances of curing cancer depend strongly on early detection, and 
this cannot be emphasized too much. Chances of a cure also depend on 
how accessible the cancer is to surgery or radiation. 


About 90% of all skin cancer can now be cured. Half of the victims of 
localized cancer, according to one study, survive for more than five years. 


The outlook is also much brighter than it used to be for victims of 
cancer of the large intestines, the rectum, and the cervix. 


The outlook is still dim, however, for victims of lung cancer, and the 
sharpest rise has been in this form of cancer. Only 4% of lung cancer 
victims survive for five years after diagnosis. 


Leukemia—cancer of the blood—is still completely uncurable. 


Further advances in treatment now depend on new breakthroughs— 
present techniques have reached their limit. Probably the brightest 
hope for the future lies in drugs that will kill a cancer cell or change it 
back to normal without harming the patient. 


Another bright hope is a continuing study of one million U. S. families 
now being planned by the American Cancer Society. Most of the current 
information on cancer has come from the study of cancer victims. 


The new study will provide vital information from more or less healthy 
people—data on personal habits, eating, use of drugs and alcohol. 


Cancer researchers seek answers to these questions: 


Is there a link between occupation and susceptibility? Many medical 
men believe that most skin cancer is a product of environment. 


Does a tendency toward cancer—or resistance to it—run through 
families? A number of experts believe so. Some think that susceptibility 
may be linked to how old parents are when they have their children. 


Does medical history have anything to do with the onset of cancer? 
Some researchers contend that long-dormant viruses may be connected 
with cancer. Others think there may be a connection with chronic dis- 
eases, such as bronchitis, asthma, ulcers, arthritis, rheumatic fever. 

Researchers are also trying to find out more about cancer cells, the 
function of the hormone system, and other basic problems. The possible 
connection between lung cancer and cigarette smoking is well known. 


Doctors would also like to prove conclusively that cancer is not a com- 
municable disease. There is general agreement that it is not, but a few 
doctors still believe that certain forms of it may be. 
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ANOTHER REASON WHY YOU GET BETTER PERFORMANCE WITK... 


We use only the heart of a steel ingot 
to give Timken bearings extra life 


Ox. the best portion of a Timken 
steel ingot goes into Timken 
made-in-U.S.A. 


both ends—over a fourth of the origi- 


bearings. We cut off 
Po] 


nal ingot. That’s because impurities 
can collect in the ends despite exacting 
controls. Using only the heart of the 
ingot is another reason why Timken 
bearings have extra life, give you 


better performance. 


Timken bearings are designed and 


precision-made to give true rolling mo- 


NOT JUST A BALL NOT JUST A ROLLER 


THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER 


tion. They practically eliminate friction, 


roll longer with less maintenance. 


The extra performance Timken bear- 
ings deliver increases the life and value 
of your cars, trucks and busses. So re- 
place with Timken made-in-U.S.A. 
tapered roller bearings. Available 
world-wide. Made by the world’s old- 
est (60 years) and largest manufacturer 
of tapered roller bearings. The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton, 
Ohio, U.S.A. Cable: “TIMROSCO”, 


BEARING TAKES RADIAL AND THRUST 








YEARS OF 
LEADERSHIP 


THE WORLD'S OLDEST 
AND LARGEST MAKER OF 
TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 





LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION 








ots 


Caracas, Venezuela 


Man owes his bright world of color to modern chemi- 
cal ingredients which make paints more workable, 
washable and durable. To produce a variety of en- 
during paints for use on metals, interiors and on 
exterior masonry, the paint industry requires modern 
high-purity chemicals like those provided by Dow. 

Research is the vital force behind Dow’s continual 
development program ...a program which produces 
a constant flow of new and improved chemical prod- 
ucts for the paint industry. From Dow research has 


‘2 ats 
sitet ae 


DOW CHEMICAL INTER-AMERICAN LIMITED 


Mexico, D.F. Hato Rey, Puerto Rico 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. Cable: Dowpanam 
DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED S.A. 
Caracas, Venezuela Cable: Dowintal 
DOW QUIMICA DO BRASIL S.A. 
Sao Paulo, Brazil | Cable: Dowpanam 


DOW CHEMICALS and paint 


come latex to make washable, quick-drying paints 
that roll on easily. From Dow research have come 
essential thickeners and preservatives, solvents and 
plasticizers. From Dow research will continue to come 
new chemical products for the benefit of the paint 
industry, and for the br’ zhtening of countless tomor- 
rows. 

For more information about Dow chemicals for 
paint, contact your local Dow representative or the 
branch office in your area. 


CHEMICALS 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


PLASTICS 
MAGNESIUM 





